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CHARLES D. BROWN escapes from the net of type-casting, which had 
enmeshed him in roles like press agents and reporters, to shine brilliantly as 
DeWitt, phantom Dutch sailor, in Maxwell Anderson’s High Tor. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY — THE 
PLAYS OF YESTERYEAR — AN 
UNINTENDED COMPLIMENT 


pe DEATH of Richard Boleslavsky 
on January 17 has deprived THEA- 
TRE ARTS of one of its most devoted 
friends and co-workers. At the time of 
his death at the age of forty-seven, Bole- 
slavsky was director for M-G-M, for 
which he had produced some of their 
best and most successful pictures. Dur- 
ing his first years in Hollywood, before 
success had come to him, he wrote the 
novel that carried his fame around the 
world, The Way of a Lancer, and the 
later book, Lances Down. But before 
those publications he had begun his writ- 
ing career — while he was serving the 
New York theatre and acting as director 
for the Laboratory Theatre — by writing 
articles for THEATRE ARTS, including 
those which later became Acting: the 
First Six Lessons, a ‘primer’ which has 
sold over 7000 copies and continues a 
favorite among students of the art. Be- 
hind his career in America were Bole- 
slavsky’s years as director of the Sec- 
ond Studio of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
His training in ‘the world’s first play- 
house’ was the seat of his deep devotion 
to all the arts of the theatre, but it was 
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THE SHAKESPEARE Festival at 
Stratford-upon-Avon announces for 
next season the longest run it has 
ever had: from March 29 to Septem- 
ber 25. Another innovation will be 
the formation of a Conference on 
Shakespeare’s plays, under the di- 
rection of Dr. G. B. Harrison and 
with several distinguished authori- 
ties as lecturers. The tentative dates 
for the Conference are August 23 to 
September 4. Shakespeare will also 
be played again in the Regent’s Park 
Open-Air Theatre in London. 


THE LUNTS are off on a trans- 
continental tour with Jdiot’s Delight 
that will keep them occupied through 
the spring and will be climaxed, at 
the end of June, with tryouts of their 
play for next season, Jean Girau- 
doux’ Amphitryon 38, originally given 
in Paris by Louis Jouvet. 
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THE ASCENT OF F 6, by W. H. 
Auden and Christopher Isherwood, 
which will be published in America 
this month by Random House, is the 
current production at the Mercury 
Theatre in London, produced in 
association with the Group Theatre, 
Rupert Doone directing. Also from 
the Mercury comes further news 
that E. Martin Browne has joined 
Ashley Dukes in the direction of the 
theatre. Mr. Browne, remembered 
in America for his work at the 
Carnegie Tech Drama Department, 
has for some years been in the fore- 
front of the religious-drama move- 
ment in England and directed both 
The Rock and Murder in the Cathe- 
dral in their original productions at 
Canterbury. The Mercury, now 
established by its success with Mur- 
der in the Cathedral, has, as a part of 
a plan to present a long series of 
plays by living English and Ameri- 
can poets, formed a Theatre Guild, 
in which it hopes to enlist all those 
who have actively supported its 
productions in the past. Although 
the theatre will remain open to the 
public, it hopes to develop a perma- 
nent subscription audience, whose 
members will not pay any yearly 
dues but will be enrolled simply on 
payment of ten shillings. This 
entitles them to reduced prices not 
only for plays at the Mercury but 
for those which may move from the 
Mercury to another theatre, as 
Murder in the Cathedral has done. 


iz 

THE FILMARTE THEATRE, 
which opened its doors in New York 
with the French film, Za Kermesse 
Heroique, has another fine picture in 
The Eternal Mask, which traces 
the mental distortions of a doctor 
who develops a split personality 
through the shock of having acci- s 
dentally killed a patient. The pic- 
tured record of the psychosis makes 
an unusual document as well as a 
highly stimulating film. 
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his responsive and sympathetic person- 
ality that brought him close to the 
theatre’s people. 


aoa plays as news may put money 
into a producer’s and a dramatist’s 
purse on the day or in the year of pro- 
duction, but it is not apt to add much to 
their comfort in old age. A successful 
play, and even more a good play that is 
not an immediate hit but makes a na- 
tional audience slowly, should be a back- 
log for the theatre and better than an 
annuity for its author. Instead of which, 
according to our system, an old play is 
no more saleable than an old hat. The 
immediate reason for this protest is a 
note received by Samuel French and 
Company asking for a reduction in roy- 
alty fee on John van Druten’s best play, 
Young Woodley, because of the fact that 
it is eleven years away from Broadway. 
To see the folly of this whole system 
more clearly, all you need is to compare 
it to what would happen to a painter, or 
even a dealer in paintings, if a picture 
exhibited five or ten years ago should 
lose its value in proportion to its age. 


ROM a reading of the symposium on 

Censorship in the Tributary Theatre 
which appears in this issue, one impres- 
sion remains quite apart from the facts 
under discussion — apart from the inter- 
ference of authority, the responsibility 
of the director to his players and his 
audience, the power of good theatre to 
speed its own growth. The one especially 
vivid impression concerns the extraordi- 
nary power of the theatre itself, the 
direct impact on an audience, which 
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makes so many people who are not afraid 
of other public entertainment agencies 
desperately afraid of the theatre. When 
you think of what meets the average 
high-school student’s eye or ear today 
in the movies, over the radio, in the news, 
in the picture magazines, and quite — 
or almost — without objection, it makes 
you gasp a little to hear of plays like 
Fourney’s End, As Husbands Go, Twelfth 
Night, mentioned as questionable theatre 
material for the young because of some 
situation they present or because of the 
human problems involved in their sto- 
ries. It is probably the greatest compli- 
ment that could be paid to the theatre — 
an unintentional compliment no doubt 
—that makes a narrow-minded man 
rise up so violently against a play that 
has stirred, too deeply, emotions or de- 
sires or ideas he prefers to remain in 
ignorance of; or, to put it more accu- 
rately, that makes him rebel against the 
theatre’s power to give him a vicarious 
experience that he is not vigorous or 
wise or honest enough to endure. 


H” deeply the habit of the theatre 
is involved with the rights of labor 
was evidenced a few weeks ago when a 
producer trying to give a long play script 
the longest possible playing time was 
obliged to cut short the demands of a 
vociferous audience for more curtain 
calls, because two-minutes overtime 
would have meant a whole hour’s extra 
pay for all the union labor in the theatre. 


N™ YORK is a city of such cosmo- 
politan character, with such an 
enormous number of people of foreign 


WALTER GROPIUS, | designer 
with Emil Pirchan of the totaltheater, 
and one of the world’s brilliant 
architects, is about to take up 
duties in America, as Professor of 
Architecture at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Designing. Germany 
thus loses one more of its famous 
men, for Gropius, although lately 
practising in London, did much of 
his best work while at the Bauhaus, 
Dessau’s famous school and art 
centre, where he was director of the 
Grand Ducal Art School (originally 
at Weimar), raising it to foremost 
rank among Germany’s architec- 
tural schools. Gropius is equally 
noted for his housing projects for 
workers, which have been models 
for similar developments everywhere. 
6 
DESPITE ill-founded rumors that 
the Broadway season is already dy- 
ing a rapid death, Brock Pemberton 
announces a program of three plays 
to be produced this spring: Chalked 
Out, by Warden Lewis E. Lawes of 
Sing Sing and Jonathan Finn; Now 
You've Done It, by Mary Coyle 
Chase, originaliy produced by the 
Federal Theatre in Denver; and 
Shoot a Grand Duke, by Walter 
Charles Roberts, formerly head of 
the Dramatic Department of Ithaca 
College, where two different versions 
of the play have been presented. 
a 

THREE MEN ON A HORSE, 
which finally closed in New York 
after a run of 828 performances that 
placed it fifth among the long-run 
plays on Broadway, amassed some 
statistics out of its success that 
speak well for the internationalism 
of the theatre. While the original 
company remained happily on 
Broadway, the comedy was played 
in 168 American towns and four 
foreign countries. There were pro- 
ductions in London, Paris, Australia 
and in The Hague, as well as in the 
English and Australian provinces. 
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ALEXANDER KORDA, ambitious 
film producer in England, has just 
had one of his productions awarded 
the 1937 Gold Medal by the Motion 
Picture Division of the League of 
Nations. It is Fire Over England, 
directed by William K. Howard, 
with Flora Robson, Laurence Oli- 
vier, Leslie Banks and Raymond 
Massey. New York is scheduled to 
see it at Radio City Music Hall 
March 4. Among the films now under 
way in the Korda studios are several 
promising items: Nijinsky, based on 
Romola Nijinsky’s biography of her 
dancer-husband; Revolt in the Desert, 
from Lowell Thomas’ book on T. E. 
Lawrence; and Victoria the Great, 
scheduled for release in June when 
the ban on ‘Victoriana’ is lifted. 


READERS of ‘Theatre on Film’ in 
this issue will be glad to know that 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, un- 
scathed by his experience in the 
movies, recently celebrated a hearty 
eighty-fourth birthday in London 
where he still entertains an active — 
if passive — interest in the theatre 
whose history he was instrumental 
in making not so very long ago. 


birth, several colonies of whom make up 
a population larger than their own larg- 
est native cities, that it is always sur- 
prising to find so few successful foreign- 
speaking theatres in the city. This lack 
has been especially true in the case of the 
French, whose representatives in New 
York compose such an integrated group. 
Until last season, no local French dra- 
matic group had made much of a mark on 
the New York theatre scene. At that 
time, however, The French Theatre of 
New York, producing in the Barbizon- 
Plaza, began to establish a welcome 
place for itself. And now, playing with 
ability and success under the direction 
of Guy de Vestel and Marcel Journet, 
The French Theatre is building up an 
impressive repertory from the works of 
well-known French dramatists — Tris- 
tan Bernard, Edouard Bourdet, Maurice 
Rostand, André Birabeau, Paul Géraldy, 
Jean Sarment. The group seems hopeful 
of a permanence that its predecessors 
were unable to attain. 
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Betty Foiner’s impression of Si Je Voulais, as produced by The French Theatre of New York. 
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‘A Young Race, in Its Morning’ 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


_ weeks the winter sun, that makes New York, customarily, the 
brightest and briskest of big cities, forgot to shine. Rainy days, 
wet streets, bleak winds, seemed to affect the whole spirit of the place 
and somehow even to chill the ardor of those intrepid adventurers, the 
theatrical producers. One by one they abandoned projects already 
announced, and hurried off to Palm Beach or Hollywood or London. 
To stiffen their courage, there were, to be sure, new shows as different 
as The Wingless Victory and You Can't Take It With You competing 
successfully with the long-run favorites that still held their audiences 
(Victoria Regina, Boy Meets Girl, Dead End, Tobacco Road). But that 
evidently was not enough; many theatres stood empty; a few opened 
their doors wistfully and closed them quietly again. For two weeks, 
during what is usually the busiest month in every theatre year, when 
the first-string critics expect to be in their seats night after night and 
still leave some worth-while plays for the second-string men to look 
forward to, there was, this year, only a single production each week 
and neither one of great account. Yet the month of January in the 
year 1937 will be remembered when fuller months are forgotten, and 
not only because you could see both Hamlet and Othello, nor because 
John Gielgud, playing 132 performances, broke the all-time New York 
record for Hamlet, nor because Max Reinhardt’s colossal production, 
The Eternal Road, finally raised its curtain (figuratively speaking, 
since there was no curtain used), but because it was then that Guthrie 
McClintic produced a delightful and heart-warming fantasy by Max- 
well Anderson called High Tor. 

Anderson has been the busiest of playwrights this year. His season 
began auspiciously with Katharine Cornell’s presentation of The 
Wingless Victory and it will end with the Theatre Guild production of 
The Masque of Kings, which arrives in New York just after this article 
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goes to the press. Between these two more serious dramas comes High 
Tor, in which Burgess Meredith (a lucky young actor to get a part in 
such bright contrast to last year’s Mio in Winterset, and a talented 
young actor to be able to compass two such difficult parts with equal 
verve and understanding) shares program honors with Peggy Ash- 
croft (a young and lovely English favorite introduced to American 
audiences), and acting honors with Charles Brown, known too long as 
the perennial reporter, and who, in High Tor, makes excellent use of a 
most excellent opportunity to show the full extent of his imaginative 
and witty gifts. 

High Tor is not a perfectly proportioned play; it shows, in spots, 
the effort to stretch it to fit the conventional] theatre-evening playing 
time. It has not so compelling a story as Winterset, nor so dramatic a 
theme as The Wingless Victory. But it has a charm, freedom and re- 
freshing originality entirely its own. (Unless you say — as enough 
people do say, and for obvious resemblances — that both its humor 
and its other-worldliness stem straight from 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream and The Tempest.) When you see High Tor, you will want to 
see it again, at once, to enjoy its gaiety of word and situation and to 
share again in the pleasure of hearing the bursts of spontaneous laugh- 
ter it arouses in the audience. What is more, you will want to read it 
as soon as possible, for from first to last there are lovely lines and 
whole speeches that are gay and golden and ask to be recalled. 

The play is a fantastic-realistic-farce-romance; a three-part story 
told as one, and told delightfully. That is about as close as you can 
come to describing it. It concerns first the young hero, Van Van Dorn, 
who so loves his inherited bit of mountain, which is all that traprock 
men and town-builders have left untouched of the cliffs along the 
Hudson, that he will not sell it, nor will he leave it even to work for a 
girl he loves. Like that most popular of the season’s characters, Martin 
Vanderhof in You Can’t Take It With You, Van Dorn does not see 
much use in work anyhow, for, as he says, 

‘, . . Suppose 

a man saves money all his life, and works 

like hell about forty years, till he can say: 

good-bye, I’m going, I’m on easy street 

from now on. What’s he do?’ 
jupiTH. Takes a vacation. 
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van. Goes fishing, maybe? I’m on vacation now. 

Why should I work forty years to earn 

time off when I’ve got it?’ 

As foils for the story of Van Dorn ‘trying to hold back an age with 
his hands’, there are a pair of slick real-estate dealers, determined to 
buy “High Tor’, and certain young gunmen from the village down 
below who do not like work any more than Van Dorn does, but who 
care more for money and are in too much of a hurry to make their 
fortunes. And behind them, crossing both the romantic and the realis- 
tic stories, are the phantoms of a Dutch crew who lost their ship, the 
Onrust, three hundred years ago when Hendrik Hudson sailed up the 
river, and who are waiting on Van Dorn’s mountain for their ship to 
come back to claim them and carry them home to Amsterdam. 

Such a complicated story is a challenge and an opportunity to a 
director, and when you have seen High Tor twice and read it at least 
twice, you begin to realize that there is something more to make this 
production an event to be remembered than the playwright’s poetry 
and humor, the form of his story, the sparkling characters as he 
presents them to the actors and as the actors gallantly and beautifully 
present them to the audience. There is the major achievement of the 
director in harmonizing all of these divergent elements so that you 
accept the real, the romantic and the imagined whole-heartedly as 
interweavings of the same tabric. High Tor, in the theatre, is first and 
foremost Guthrie McClintic’s achievement. He has played no tricks 
with the text. He has simply made use of all the arts and the mechan- 
ics of the modern theatre, so that the poet’s stories come over to us as 
one, just as such stories came over in Shakespeare’s day, before audi- 
ences had come to depend on scenery or lighting or machines, and had 
only their own imaginations to supplement a poet’s gifts. 

It is a stroke of directing genius to have all of the actors play their 
parts straight, without any stylization, each group in its own key, 
and with its own pace, and yet with no clash in their methods, so that 
the scenes between Van Dorn and the lovely wraith of Captain Asher’s 
wife, between De Witt, the half-drunk phantom philosopher, and the 
‘realtors’ and gunmen, all seem quite natural, considering the circum- 
stances, just as the steam-shovel and the mountain vapors, the 
automatic pistols that cannot shoot a ghost and the bowling balls that 
make the mountain thunder, seem to take their rightful place among 
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the more substantial or the more picturesque by-products of the tale. 

When Burgess Meredith talks about his own acting, as he does 
elsewhere in this issue, he gives the credit for his progress to his direc- 
tors. Let him do it, if he wills to, graciously; we are not obliged to be as 
modest as he is about his natural accomplishments and his own power 
of adding to his range and stature year by year. For the best that a 
director can do with a really creative talent is to recognize it, to give it 
scope, to set it free, and then to mold it into the right relationship to 
other actors. Yet as much as all this Mr. McClintic has done with his 
players in High Tor, setting Burgess Meredith on a new high road, 
carrying him over some very difficult spots in what may seem like an 
easy role; letting Charles Brown as De Witt (an expert casting) fling 
out his rolling speeches with a grand air, every word flashing and 
clear-cut; making of Harold Moffatt and Thomas Ross, as the land- 
sharks, a pair of twentieth-century clowns; aiding Peggy Ashcroft to 
hold her mystic candle high, but not too high, over the scene, and 
keeping all the bit players going in a sort of half-fanciful, half-comic 
pattern around the major players. 


For three weeks only, New York had the opportunity to see 
Othello, with Walter Huston in the title role and Brian Aherne as 
Iago, in a production designed and directed by Robert Edmond Jones. 
Of all Shakespeare’s plays, Othello is perhaps the most difficult of 
presentation and performance in our modern theatre. The drama has 
a hundred pitfalls for both player and director, and its constantly 
renewed failure during the last generation seems to indicate that the 
only chance of making it live in modern repertory —as the other 
great Shakespearean plays live so rewardingly —is to find a new 
approach to the part of Othello. But experiment in that direction is 
fraught with even greater dangers than trying to adapt our actors and 
our acting methods to a bravura style for which they are not fitted 
and with which our audiences do not feel at home. Othello is great 
poetry always, but without the conception of Othello as a great, dark, 
elemental giant who thinks and acts with wide sweeps and without 
our slow transitions (a concept that fitted easily into Elizabethan 
theatres), the play loses the quality of great tragedy because the events 
leading to the killing of Desdemona do not seem inevitable and her 
death seems merely a brutal murder. Moreover, such a change carries 
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HIGH TOR 


Maxwell Anderson writes a gay and delightful fantasy that has been spir- 
itedly directed by Guthrie McClintic, beautifully set by Jo Mielziner and 
ch: urmingly acted by Burgess Meredith, Peggy Ashcroft, Charles D. Brown 
and others of the cast. Van Burgess Meredith), a young man who tries, 


against the threats and cajoleries of crooked realtors, to keep possession of 


‘High Tor’, his beloved mountain in the Palisades, sits quietly as the cur- 


tain falls on the first scene and sees passing behind him the figures of the 


Dutch sailors who were shipwrecked in Hendrik Hudson’s day and have 
lived a phantom life on the mountain for three hundred years, waiting for 
the ship that will take them out of exile to home. 


Vandamm 








Wurts Brothers 





THE ETERNAL ROAD 


The Manhattan Opera House finally saw the opening of the spectacle that 
has been two years in the making. Adapted by Ludwig Lewisohn from Franz 
Werfel’s German, with a musical score by Kurt Weill, The Eternal Road is a 
series of Bible stories seen through the eyes of a congregation of Jews caught 
in their Synagogue amid the fury and disaster of a pogrom. Max Reinhardt 
directed, and Norman Bel Geddes designed a setting whose several levels and 
great height and depth bring the production a splendor and an impressive 


ness that it would otherwise lack. This is the scene of the Golden Calf. 
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endless other dangers to the play as a whole in its train. 

When an artist’s experiment is unsuccessful, it never seems quite 
fair to state his intention without his authority, for you cannot be sure 
of all that he intended to do; but, from the evidence of the production, 
it seems that Mr. Jones and Mr. Huston were trying to make Othello 
a man like other men, except for the color of his skin, his achievement 
as a soldier and the concomitant lack of experience in the manners and 
customs of Venetian society. To accomplish this would relieve the 
actor of the necessity of playing the part constantly at high tension 
and always with an undertone of tempest, and would bring the story 
nearer to modern thought and feeling. Unfortunately, however, that 
way seems to be barred. It cannot be done without distorting the 
higher values in the play and disturbing the relationships between 
the characters, making Iago’s villainy, for example, something crass 
and vulgar instead of deep and cruel. When you play Ofhello in this 
low key, moreover, you almost inevitably key down your production, 
in color, in light, in the volume of voice, in the movement of the actors 
across the stage, and you demand so much too little of your players 
that it is difficult to judge of their performance. Although Walter 
Huston was a splendid presence as the Moor, and had all of Othello’s 
majestic humanity in the reading of his lines — wonderful lines they 
are to hear spoken — the play on these terms does not project across 
so large an auditorium as that of the New Amsterdam Theatre. 

Yet when all of this is said and done, one fact remains to be noted: 
a production like this Orhe//o, handled with such care by gifted artists 
whose long devotion to the theatre and success in it have gained them 
the respect and admiration of their fellows and of a large public, 
should have insured them at least an interested response in the biggest 
theatrical city in the world. You are not dealing here with vanity, or 
with a minor actor’s or director’s effort at self-exploitation, but with 
the effort of a distinguished player and director-designer to dilate the 
region of the actor’s playing and to enlarge the range of the theatre by 
the restoration of one of the world’s great masterpieces, lost to us to- 
day. It is greatly to our discredit as a theatre public that we are not 
concerned with experiment but only with success. This may be because 
we have no repertory theatre to interest us in various interpretations 
of great roles, or it may be the’reason why we have no repertory 
theatre. In either case, it is a serious limitation on theatre progress, 
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for often an artist’s failure to achieve some new and worth-while 
thing that he sets out to do is, in the end, of more importance to him 
and to the theatre at large than the success that precedes or follows it. 


The Theatre Guild has had bad luck with the first three plays of its ‘ 
But for season. The misfortune that began with 4nd Stars Remain and Prelude 
the Grace % Exile continued with But for the Grace of God. There was every rea- 
of God $0n to be hopeful of the production of this play by Leopold Atlas, the 
author of that touching study of unhappy youth, Wednesday’s Child. 
Here again was the same sympathetic hand and mind at work on a 
situation involving the less — perhaps the least — fortunate of the 
playwright’s own generation, the children of poverty who work in 
factories and live in dark fear of hunger, sickness and the law. The 
production was directed by Benno Schneider, whose reputation for 
handling groups of inexperienced actors and making their playing | 
strike fire has preceded him into the English-speaking theatre through 
his accomplishment with a workers’ group — the Artef Players. The 
settings were designed by Stewart Chaney, who lately illumined 
Leslie Howard’s Hamlet, and although they were limited by their 
material to less spectacular beauty they were in many ways a marked 
advance over anything Chaney has done, giving actuality plus an 
artist’s comment to the somber scenes. 
The thing that was chiefly wrong with But for the Grace of God was, 
in fact, the play; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say the 
script, which was not a play but a protest in dialogue divided into | 
acts. It was a protest that sacrificed both truth and dramatic effect to 
a burning desire to pile up the agony so that if the first or the fifth 
misery did not convince an audience that something should be done 
about all this —joblessness, labor with poor pay, sickness without 
doctors, temptation and finally crime and punishment — the tenth 
misery might do it. To say that Leopold Atlas’ story is not true is 
(as with many other plays on like subjects) not to deny for an instant 
that just such misfortunes have piled up over and over again on fam- 
ilies that live in the shadow of factories whose smoke grimes our own 
windows when an off-wind blows. But that does not make the story, 
as told, true in the theatre, where less, under an artist’s touch, is so 
often more; it does not make an audience believe that all of this would 
happen in this way to the people they see before them on the stage. 
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Some day playwrights may relearn, from unhappy failure, the eternal 
lesson that the theatre is a generous mistress to all who serve her well, 
cruel to those who use her for their own purposes, however noble they 
believe those purposes to be. If, instead of writing good plays and 
trusting to the plays’ power to do their job, the sensitive young people 
who would like to see the torment of poverty and sickness and injus- 
tice removed from their world do not stop trying to preach political 
sermons from the stage and putting pressure upon other young play- 
wrights to make sermons of what might be good plays, they will soon 
have no opportunity at all. If even on the left wing, which should be 
the wing of vision, the man who makes the most noise can always cry 
down the artist, the mere announcement of a so-called play of so-called 
social purpose will soon make people turn their backs promptly on the 
theatre door, and there could be no sadder happening at this critical 
hour in social history. 

Only this week an ardent young aspirant to playwriting honors, 
who undoubtedly believed what he said, reported that half a dozen 
major producers had refused to read a play of his as soon as he told 
them that it had ‘broad social implications’. Yet every good serious 
play has broad social implications; and every producer with a sense of 
his time is constantly seeking for such plays, although he may not 
agree with the playwright as to the play’s fulfillment of its intention. 
During the last ten years the theatre has been more than usually 
receptive to promise as well as to accomplishment in this field, but 
journalism, preaching and playwriting are separate arts. A soap-box 
orator who muddles a young playwright’s thinking in such matters 
has much to account for. 


For almost two years a project for the production of Franz Wer- 
fel’s The Eternal Road, under the direction of Max Reinhardt, with 
costumes and designs by Norman Bel Geddes, has been a feature of 
New York’s advance theatre news. The story, the author, the pro- 
ducer and the designer of this spectacle, but especially the great scale, 
the enormous expense and the accidents involved in the production, 
have furnished endless columns of fact and argument and supposition. 
At last the presentation has come to pass. In the old Manhattan Opera 
House, long neglected but long ago the home of wizardry, Max Rein- 
hardt, on the basis of Geddes’ majestic designs, has exercised his skill 
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upon a dramatization of Old Testament stories as a visible record of 
the long, hard road the Jews have taken through all the years of their 
history and of the spiritual leadership that has given them courage. 

The action takes the form of a sequence of great moments in bib- 
lical history (reproduced in spectacle form) as they are recalled by an ' 
old Rabbi’s reading of them to a frightened congregation that has | 
been driven and stoned into the Synagogue, their only refuge. The 
Synagogue is the fore-stage; the spectacles appear in lighted areas 
along a great road above it, a road that seems to lead almost to the 
clouds. The conception is a mighty one: the poor frightened flock 
huddled about their shepherd, seeing the old patriarchs and prophets 
and teachers come to life before their eyes to renew their strength and 
their unity. It is a poet’s conception such as you might expect to come 
from the rich imagination of Franz Werfel, poet-dramatist-novelist, 
author of The Goat Song and Juarez and Maximilian and The Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh. Werfel’s work has, however, come through many 
transitions before it reaches the stage — through the pen of Ludwig ' 
Lewisohn who makes the translation as pedestrian and unpoetic a 
piece of work as it is possible to imagine; through the hands of the 
director and designer who have added vitality, great scale and certain , 
beauties but who could not revive the lost poetry; through the hands 
of actors — some more, some less, competent — whose individualities 
are lost on the enormous stage. The Eternal Road might have been a 
great adventure in theatre poetry, a poetry of words and movement 
and action; with the poetry gone, it remains a great but obvious 
spectacle — touching and beautiful at moments — impressive by its 
size and its intention, romantic and enriched by the music (on a 
traditional base) of Kurt Weill. 





Out of the welter of Federal Theatre productions, many of which 

are no doubt useful for the unemployment purpose they are called 

Doctor upon to serve, there emerges from time to time a play or a production 

Faustus ; , 

that seems worth doing for some value in the work itself or in the 
production. One of these is Doctor Faustus,.produced by Orson Welles 

in the project unit whose managing producer is John Houseman. Chris- 

topher Marlowe called Doctor Faustus, first performed in 1589, ‘a trag- 

ical history’ and that is as good a name as anything it might bear. 

It is a character study in verse, much of it as magical as the material 

of the story, some of it quite dull and uninspired. It has few theatre 
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values as we know them today, except such as come from the familiar 
picture of a man’s course upward and downward as he works through 
magic to power, with the devil as his aide waiting beside him until he 
pays the promised price. John Houseman and Orson Welles knew 
that it was the thing seen rather than the thing heard which could 
give new value to Marlowe’s script, and through the assistance of 
Feder, who conceived the lighting for the show, they have worked out 
— with a combination of the utmost simplicity and skill — a perfect 
working background for a tale of magic — pools of light, black cur- 
tains opening in unexpected forms, smoke and flame, everywhere 
quick, sharp contrast of light and dark. 

So far the production is creative and eminently successful both 
in basic idea and in achievement. The acting is all so bad that it is 
better without comment. This unfortunately includes Mr. Welles’ 
ambitious Faustus, for which he is entirely unfitted. Faustus is a 
man of power, with a lust for more power. Marlowe’s lines, if they 
are mighty only seldom, are demanding always, and Mr. Welles, 
in spite of his keen intelligence, has not the presence, nor the resonance 
of voice, nor the power of projection to carry such a role. The fact that 
Doctor Faustus has been playing to packed houses is another indication 
of how the professional theatre has thrown away an audience eager 
for its gifts and responsive to the least of them. 


There is one small passage in 4nd Now Goodbye, a play based -on 
the novel by James Hilton, which is worth the price of admission not 
only for what it says and the quick laughter it invites, but for the 
philosophy below it. The story is about a middle-aged minister, the 
Reverend Howat Freemantle (played as it should be, and to the full of 
the slight opportunity it offers, by Philip Merivale). A young girl 
from his parish has run away from home and the girl’s father, first 
announcing that he will never forgive her and never take her back, 
accuses Freemantle of responsibility for her going because he has 
taught her German instead of teaching her religion. All that a min- 
ister is required to do, says Mr. Garland (and Edgar Kent has caught 
the conceit and angry bigotry of the part), is to teach what is in the 
good book. The Reverend Mr. Freemantle suggests that the good book 
tells us to be forgiving, and the father replies, ‘to forgive our enemies, 
it says, not to forgive our daughters’. 

If the rest of the play were as bright and wise as that moment, it 
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would be good. It has at moments the touching loneliness of life and 
unhappy love but, generally speaking, it seems always to avoid the 
real story, to give you only the barren moment that you see, and 
never the sense of what has happened before or may happen beyond. 

Marguerite Churchill plays the part of Elizabeth Garland, Richie 
Ling does a splendid bit as Freemantle’s physician and friend. 


Other New Plays 


JIM COGSWELL is a small-town Yankee druggist who finds himself 
mixed up in a row between capital and labor when his daughter-in- 
law succeeds in inflaming the mill-workers to strike and his friend 
Graham Hay, owner of the mill, brings in scabs and ‘special deputies’ 
with machine-guns to quell the disturbance. Being ‘the only man left 
in town with enough common sense’ to withstand the persuasions of 
both sides, Jim is forced to take the leading role in freeing the formerly 
peaceful community of its unwelcome and unfamiliar troubles. At the 
end he has locked up both the labor-organizer and the mill-owner, 
closed the mill and double-marched the scabs out of town. His own 
brand of ‘American democracy’ has triumphed and Jim is left to re- 
turn to his real job: guiding his failing drug-store through depression. 

Overlaid with further plot complications and with a picturesque 
mass of small-town detail, that is the story George Brewer, Jr., tells 
in Tide Rising. He chooses what may be politely called a middle- 
ground for his conclusion and weakens his play so drastically that one 
is likely to forget the good work of the first two acts. Main Street 
types and tales, two simple and natural love-stories, Jim Cogswell’s 
problem of how to keep his store open against cutthroat competition 
and, later, against political boycott —these make Tide Rising a 
veracious American study and an entertaining play, until its muddled 
ending. A good part of Tide Rising’s success should be laid to the tal- 
ents of Grant Mitchell, returning after seven years in Hollywood with 
a fluent and charming performance of Jim Cogswell that endears the 
character to all those who have known, or think they have known, 
such ‘solid citizens’. Tamara, Frank McCormack and a large cast of 
workers, yokels, housewives, play well against Arthur Sircom’s direc- 
tion, which rests comfortably among the domestic and village ana of 
the play’s early moments and is raised to breakneck speed when 
melodrama holds the stage in the last act. —E. R. 
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Ben Pinchot 


MAURICE EVANS AS RICHARD II, a role that he has played in London 
and now brings to the Broadway stage under the sponsorship of Eddie Dowl- 
ing and Robinson Smith. The season of 1936-37 might well go down in the 
records as Shakespeare’s own. 
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A NEW HAMLET IN LONDON. While New York gets two Hamlets in one L 
fall, the Old Vic returns to the tragedy with a new production and a new 
prince — Laurence Olivier. It is reviewed on the following pages. 



































The English Scene 


ASHLEY DUKES 


HIS Is a season of Hamlets. After two of them in New York, the 
ys noe one in London has a special interest — and not only because 
of the actor who plays the part. The Old Vic has been brave in choice 
of text, casting and presentation. After crowding itself disreputably 
with The Country Wife, only to be emptied incontinently with The 
Witch of Edmonton, this theatre seems to have come back to the sen- 
sible policy of performing the greater masterpieces, which are the only 
plays its real public wants regularly to see. The four or five major 
tragedies, two or three comedies, and one or two histories, are enough 
to occupy the Old Vic for a season —- perhaps more than enough now 
that the run of each play is to be proportioned to the demand for seats. 
The idea of a limited run for a good Hamlet or Othello belongs to the 
past. Far from growing restive and clamoring for a change of bill, 
the audience will go again and again to a production of real merit. I 
shall certainly take a second opportunity of seeing the new Hamlet, 
which brings the first breath of exhilaration into a London season that 
opened some months ago. 

Until now, the performance of the play in its entirety has always 
been in the nature of a ritual observance. On the date of the Birthday 
or some kindred occasion a company of players, rather hesitant in 
their parts and inevitably aware of filling gaps by taking unfamiliar 
cues, have given some sort of fitful life to the scenes in the Castle after 
the death of Polonius, and on the Danish plain with Fortinbras, which 
are the most important of the usual omissions from the play. The re- 
sult of their effort has generally been to convince the spectator that 
Hamlet is better cut, with a view to bringing the Closet Scene and 
Gravediggers’ Scene as closely as possible together. 

This case, certainly, is arguable. A dramatic interest which has be- 
come firmly attached to the person of the Queen, at the height of the 
action, is afterwards diffused over lesser characters and only returns 
to her after a lapse of time. The Prince himself quits the stage for a 
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space that seems longer thn in fact it is — but on a stage ten minutes 
are eternity. Laertes may easily appear an interloper, even a usurper 
of dramatic claims. Ophelia’s madness has been held to be an Eliza- 
bethan decoration of the fable, possessing in its essence more rhyme 
than reason. But if the simple spectator of Hamlet — and in the pres- 
ence of majestic wisdom we are all simpletons — has ever been re- 
minded of these things, it must have been the fault of performance. 
Wher the play in its entirety is given as it is now given at the Old Vic, 
every interlude has its positive place in the scheme of things. There 
are dull moments that seem almost welcome. Speeches that are often 
lost or torn from their context of action (‘How all occasions do inform 
against me’ for example) shine forth with a surprising quality. The 
whole play lasts four hours and forty minutes — and far from being 
too long, it leaves the listener eager for the next occasion when he may 
listen to every word again. 

So admirable an effect is produced by giving a good performance of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, rather than by offering any specially dis- 
tinguished setting to a specially distinguished rendering of the title 
part. And for the benefit of theatre folk, it may be worth while de- 
scribing what happens in such a good performance — a matter on 
which the best of theatre criticism is often silent. 

Before the lights go down and the curtain goes up, it will be noticed 
that the Old Vic has built itself a variant of the apron stage. A solid 
platform perhaps a dozen feet in width projects over the orchestra pit, 
up to the rail that divides it from the front seats of the audience. On 
either side of this are flights of steps descending into nether regions, 
and forming satisfactory entrances and exits. The side boxes of the 
theatre actually overlook this construction, just as they overlooked 
the stage itself as recently as the time of Garrick. The upper tiers over- 
look it in effect, though they are not carried round it as in the Eliza- 
bethan theatre. What brings the play forward, and makes possible its 
continuity for a long succession of scenes without any fall of the cur- 
tain, is the new dimension created by the additional exits and en- 
trances. They make the illusion of a platform stage very satisfactory, 
and in no play is the illusion more necessary than in Hamlet, where the 
platform of the castle of Elsinore comes instantly into the dramatic 
view. The rise of the curtain illuminates a foreground already com- 
posed and harmonized with the picture framed in the proscenium. 
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This gives life to the opening scenes, and life to the Ghost (in 
which part Torin Thatcher holds the foreground of the stage with 
ease, instead of being driven realistically to the background as often 
happens). An Elizabethan imagination is at work. A ghost is pro- 
jected in the truest sense. There is talk of a Prince Hamlet, to whom 
the apparition means much; and we await his entrance without re- 
calling that he is one more Hamlet in a score or fifty. Such a beginning 
is excellent. It is the best possible introduction to a Prince who is 
physically appealing and agile, mentally ‘son to the late and nephew 
to the present King’ and at first no more. Laurence Olivier makes a 
friend of the spectator without difficulty, thanks to this approach. 
His early soliloquy (‘O, that this too too solid flesh would melt’) 
would appear to be an utterance merely of filial piety. Nothing, as far 
as he is concerned, is going to happen. This is better, certainly, than a 
portentous approach to the part. It is better than many a scholarly 
approach one has seen. The sense of physical agility is in itself valu- 
able. Once he has heard of a father’s spirit unrestfully walking the 
Castle precincts, we can be sure that it will not escape him. Something 
is now going to happen, and he knows it. 

By this time, thanks to the lighting and movement of the first 
scene at Court, the setting 1s revealed in its completeness. It consists 
of an architectural structure ascended on the spectator’s left by a 
broad flight of steps leading to an upper platform. This uppermost 
stage is again broken in its levels, for on the right it leads away evenly 
into the wings and on the left it forms a deeper platform at the head of 
the first flight. There are perhaps one or two steps too many, but that 
is a fault to which most directors incline when they begin with gradi- 
nations. The blank wall of the upper right-hand platform is almost 
unrelieved, but at its foot a place is conveniently found for benches, 
which must by turns be thrones and ordinary seats for courtiers. This 
carries austerity rather far; most spectators of Hamlet will prefer to 
have one or two glimpses of their King and Queen majestically seated, 
and a sliding panel used for revealing the thrones would not seem 
technically to be a difficult addition to the set. But Tyrone Guthrie as 
director has most ingeniously contrived the whole construction, 
which survives especially well the test of open-air lighting, whether 
for day or night. 

The use of the set for the Players’ Scene is, I think, very happily 
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conceived. The company (First Player, Marius Goring) bring their 
own construction with them in the shape of a low circular platform 
and a variety of properties and hangings. The warmth and color thus 
given to the background set are most valuable. For the first time in 
my recollection, the scene of advice and rehearsal reminds us physi- 
cally that theatre is a heightening of life’s complexion and a quicken- 
ing of life’s pulse. The effect is simple, not too insistent, and entirely 
distinguished. In the Play Scene itself, the King and Queen are seated 
on the uppermost platform, their faces lighted while the play proceeds 
in comparative gloom below, and the Prince moving up and down the 
flight of steps makes his commentary on the action. Again, this in- 
version of theatre in the interest of drama seems to justify itself com- 
pletely. The Tudor pair, with the monarch resembling Holbein’s 
portrait of Henry VIII, sit brooding monstrously over the portrayal 
of their misdeeds. The downward rush of the King calling for lights, 
thrusting aside Hamlet and courtiers and all, is prodigious. Right into 
the lowest stairway beneath the stage he plunges, and the rest in con- 
fusion after him, seeking lights; and when torches are brought the 
colored trappings of the players are gone and most of the company 
with them. 

So far the Hamlet himself has been, if not entirely satisfying, so 
agile and vital as to lead the dance of the play’s most vigorous action. 
Nor can he completely fail in the Closet Scene as boy to mother; but 
we begin to judge him as too boyish a man, one of those who in their 
thirties are just as they were known at school. This impression cannot 
disturb the effect of the scenes of pursuit through the Castle after the 
scene is ended, for here is the purest Elizabethan invention, sinister 
to the last echo from dungeon walls. But in thought it is plain that the 
Prince has no more to give — he has only to utter known speeches, to 
hold a well-worn skull in his hand, to confirm in our minds what can 
only be called a case of arrested development. It is a real tribute to his 
personality and sincerity that Laurence Olivier sustains the character 
(at his point of arrestation) to the end. There is no drop in any but a 
purely intellectual interest. We are however aware of his gladness to 
have a rapier in his hands, for the weapon is a man’s and his own, and 
some of the words he has employed are not so natural to him. The 
closing scenes are made convincing by their rapidity. 

Altogether, this is a noteworthy Hamlet. The art of presentation 
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keeps pace with our own renewal of feeling for the play, the strength 
of which no playgoer can doubt. Also the text triumphs. In the greater 
masterpieces it appears that Shakespeare knew best what to say and 
when to say it. Henceforth I, for one, shall count by time and reject 
without hesitation any performance lasting less than four hours. 


The Boy David, at His Majesty’s Theatre, should be the best of 
plays if preparation were the whole art of drama. Everything about it 
is not only expected but inevitable. Just as a Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion is bound to produce a ‘picture of the year’, so a country possessing 
and rejoicing in a Royal Academy is bound to give us one such play in 
every theatre season. The successive steps that led to it are all too evi- 
dent. Barrie was bound to see Bergner on the stage, because Bergner 
is a famous actress possessed of what some critics call gaminerie and 
others elfin charm; and having seen her, he was bound to write her a 
play. Bergner was bound to accept the honor of the part, and C. B. 
Cochran was bound to present the work, and Komisarjevsky to di- 
rect it, and other famous artists to design the scenery and write the 
music. It was even more inevitable that important actors, Martin- 
Harvey, Godfrey Tearle and Leon Quartermaine among them, should 
appear ‘in support’ (as the old provincial playbills used to say) of the 
leading lady. I cannot feel that either they or we are well rewarded for 
the pains that have been taken. The play itself might as well be 
named The Girl David, for at no time does Bergner get truly beyond 
male impersonation. So far she has not mastered English well enough 
to give any variety of tones, though her poses and stances never cease 
to be effective. It remains for some eminent Royal Academician to 
make Bergner-in-Barrie the subject of his Biblical picture of the year, 
so that the fateful circle shall be complete. 
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Theatre on Film 
JAY LEYDA 


W JiTHoUT granting for a moment that the chief importance, or 
even a major importance, of the motion picture lies in its value 


as a record, one may still give thanks for the fact that the motion pic- 
ture has kept for us the only visual record of many of the great actors 
of the last generation, their appearance and style of playing, as well as 
the outstanding characteristics of the acting and theatre periods that 
they represent. 

Much of this historic material was scattered and seemingly lost un- 
til the Museum of Modern Art Film Library was established to bring 
it to light and to put it again to use. The Film Library in New York 
was founded in May, 1935, ‘for the purpose of collecting, cataloguing, 
preserving and circulating noteworthy films produced in this country 
and abroad from 1895 to the present day’. 

The choice of material has been based on historical and artistic 
value as film but this has resulted in several valuable by-products. 
Besides the film-knowledge that these pictures afford, an immense 
fund of information concerning the period of their production becomes 
automatically available, a comment on the tastes, manners and morals 
of the society that produced the films. Other specialized by-products 
wait to be refined from this mass of research material, for, consciously 
or unconsciously, all the theatre arts of this forty-year period have 
been recorded and preserved in the pictures. The Comédie-Frangaise, 
the London music-hall, the Russian ballet wait to be examined in the 
films that have kept these theatre expressions as alive on a screen as 
they were on the stages of the first years of this century. 


Film theorists look back with horror on November 17, 1908, be- 
cause it was on that date that the Film d’Art producing company 
introduced its first motion picture with the ideal of smothering the 
unpretentious films of action and landscape with the weight of ‘Fa- 
mous Playersin Famous Plays’. The challenging shot was L’ Assassinat 
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SARAH BERNHARDT AS QUEEN ELIZABETH 

From her debut in 1862 at the Comédie-Frangaise in a minor role in Racine’s 
[phigénie until her death in 1923, the theatre was Sarah Bernhardt’s life. 
But the films captured her attention as early as 1900 and retained it, to their 
everlasting benefit, through such productions as La Dame aux Camélias, La 
Tosca, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Feanne Doré and Les Amours de la Reine Elisa- 
beth. The last was made in 1912 and became the most famous of Bernhardt’s 
moving pictures. Imported to America by Adolph Zukor, it established the 
dominance of the Famous Players Company in the American film industry. 



















REJANE AS MADAME SANS-GENE 
Charlotte Réju— become Gabrielle Réjane — made a film of her most 
famous stage role almost twenty years after she first played the part in Paris 
in 1893. But the glamour that surrounded her in this sparkling Sardou crea- 
tion is preserv ed in the otherwise faulty picture. With Réjane appeared 
Rablet as Fouché and Duquesne as Napoleon. Marie Tempest’s description 
of Réjane at the height of her fame (quoted 1 in Hector Bolitho’s new biogra- 
phy of the English actress) serves to demonstrate why Réjane’s career was a 
steady progression to the heights from the time of her first appearance in im- 
personations in 1875. Miss Tempest says: ‘It was a dress rehearsal. Réjane 
stopped once, bewil dered, because she was not certain of herself. She turned 
to the producer and some others in the stalls and Si uid, ‘ ‘Is there noboc ly who 
can come up and tell me how I should play this?” There is the attitude of the 
true artist. . . Every second was exquisitely controlled, managed. She 
knew the very ‘breath upon which she became uncertain of how to proceed.’ 




















ASTA NIELSEN AS HAMLET 


Entering the German film from the Royal Dramatic Theatre of Copen- 
hagen, Asta Nielsen brought restraint in manner and gesture as well as a 
ivid facial pantomime to movie acting, and both innovations rapidly re- 
placed the violent operatic style that had previously seemed suitable to the 
films. Her version of Hamlet, made in 1920, was cam upon the theory that 
Hamlet was a woman, suggested in Edward P. Vining’s book, The My stery 
of Hamlet, published in America in 1881. 











THE GOLEM 


Paul Wegener never divorced his theatrical and cinematic careers but made 
them complementary to each other, bringing to films the benefit of his re- 
search and experiments in the German theatre. The Golem, produced in 
1920, is the best example of his distinctive methods. 




















THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI 


Werner Krauss, known in America not only by his great stage and film repu- 
tation in European productions but by his appearance in New York in Max 
Reinhardt’s The Miracle in 1924, pay ed with Conrad Veidt, who had one of 
his earliest screen parts, in The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. Perhaps the most 
famous film ever made, Ca/ligari startled the world in 1920 as an example ofa 
unique artistic method. From the perspective of today, however, its expres- 
sionist style can be traced to a tradition of expressionism that was already 
well established in the German theatre and in painting. 
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THE ATONEMENT OF GOSTA BERLING 

Selma Lagerlof’s most famous story, written in 1891, was adapted for the 
films in 1923 and the leading players were Lars Hanson, star of the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm, and Greta Gustafsson, whom Mauritz 
Stiller brought from obscurity to the attention of the world as Greta Garbo. 











THE WHITE EAGLE 

Meyerhold and Kachalov appeared together in The White Eagle in 1928, for 
the first and only time after Meyerhold’s separation in 1904 from the per- 
sonnel and methods of the Moscow Art Theatre. Even in this shot can be 
detected the difference between the concentrated inner characterization of 
Kachalov and the brilliant exterior pattern of Meyerhold’s method. 











THE MAN FROM THE RESTAURANT 

When Michael Chekhov made The Man From the Restaurant in 1927, he was 
still associated with the Second Moscow Art Theatre (formerly the First 
Studio). Today he directs the Chekhov Theatre Studio at Dartington Hall in 
England. The Man From the Restaurant preserves an accurate record of 
Chekhov’s ability to submerge himself in a role without sacrificing the 
proper externalization of the characteristics inherent in the part. 
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du duc de Guise, surrounded and encumbered by imposing names — 
the actors, MM. Le Bargy, Albert Lambert and Dieudonné, Miles. 
Robinne and Bovy; the author, Henri Lavédan of the Académie; and 
finally Camille Saint-Saéns, who wrote for it the first score composed 
especially for a film. The names did their smothering work well; it 
took years for the French film to recover that marvelous ingenuity and 
lack of dignity that make the French cinema from 1900 to 1909 one of 
the finest periods in film history. From November 17, 1908 on, the fa- 
mous French players recorded their famous plays to the despair of the 
lovers of movement on the screen. Today we reap the reward of their 
error; we can get a non-filmic delight at being able to see Mounet- 
Sully in Oedipe, Paul Mounet in Macbeth, Maurice de Féraudy in Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui, Gémier in Timon of Athens, Gretillat in Hamlet, 
Le Bargy in Le Retour d’Ulysse, Mile. Delvair and M. de Max in 
Athalie, all accompanied by stage silks and imitation marble without 
end.* 

The contagion spread to Italy, to Denmark, to Germany, even to 
St. Petersburg, and America caught it from England. In July, 1912, 
the Histrionic Film Company showed England a film made in Paris as 
Les Amours de la Reine Elisabeth, and Mr. Terry Ramsayef gives us 
the details of how Queen Elizabeth came to the attention of Mr. Adolph 
Zukor, who risked his all on Sarah Bernhardt plus salesmanship, and 
received in exchange the dominance of the American film industry 
with his ‘Famous Players in Famous Plays’. He is including Elizabeth 
on his anniversary program this year, which may also include (in spite 
of a fire in the Famous Players-Lasky storehouse) excerpts from his 
first American-produced films, James O'Neill in The Count of Monte- 
Cristo, James K. Hackett in The Prisoner of Zenda and Mrs. Fiske in 
Tess of the d’ Urbervilles. 

Bernhardt’s debut in films actually goes back much further — to 
1900, the year of the Great Paris Exposition, when Mme. Marguerite 
Chenu built for the Exposition the first talkie theatre, the Phono- 
Cinema-Theatre. It is she to whom we are indebted for a record of 
Sarah, young and graceful, in the duel scene from Hamlet. Unfortu- 
nately for us, the scene requires no speech, and the sound for the epi- 
sode was supplied by knocking kitchen knives together behind the 


* An appreciation of this period appears in Louis Delluc’s Photogénie (Paris, 1920). 
t 4 Million and One Nights (Simon & Schuster, 1926). 
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screen. But another item on Mme. Chenu’s program gives us every- 
thing that we can ask for — the elder Coquelin acting and reading a 
scene from Les Précieuses Ridicules. This has recently been re-synchro- 
nized with modern equipment, as have also an episode from his Cyrano 
and one from Bernhardt’s L’ 4ig/on. 

Of the great stage actresses who have stooped to film-posterity, it 
is certainly Bernhardt who started earliest, lasted longest and had the 
greatest influence. Her record after Hamlet includes: La Dame aux 
Camélias (1910), La Tosca (1911), Queen Elizabeth (1912), Adrienne 
Lecouvreur (1914). But as soon as someone else made a film of L’ Aiglon 
before she had withdrawn it from her theatre’s repertory, Bernhardt 
fought the film industry bitterly. Eventually, during the war, she 
capitulated for patriotic reasons, and we can see her passing through 
(sitting through, rather) Méres Frangaises and Feanne Doré. By this 
time the film was kinder to her age and infirmity than the stage, and 
here she is still capable of moving us incredibly with her full-spread 
arms, her tragic hands and her joyous or stricken eyes. 

As films, most of these stage-celebrity pictures are probably as 
bad as films can be, redeemed for us chiefly by our own amazement 
and excitement at seeing a legendary figure and watching a dead 
theatre period come to life before our eyes. As records, they are more 
precious for theatre historians and actors than any other documenta- 
tion available on those actors who have miraculously allowed a movie- 
camera to be set up in front of them. Within Queen Elizabeth alone, 
one can find five distinct variations of the tragic and dramatic styles 
prevalent at the beginning of the century. Maxudian, as the Earl of 
Nottingham, is the clearest survival of an earlier, more calculated, 
classic style — with hands and eyes several degrees too eloquent, and 
employing a splendid heaving pattern for his body movements, sup- 
porting himself with glances toward the camera-audience. Without 
Maxudian’s spirit, the actor of Lord Bacon gives us a classic shell, 
with a formula of backward looks and steps. Bernhardt herself takes 
this older form, puts real passion and tragedy into it and, even without 
her rumbling alto, preserves her greatness before us, notably during 
the agonizing scene when Essex is led to the block. Lou Tellegen (Es- 
sex) uses a formless variety of romanticism, feeling nothing, conveying 
nothing. Mlle. Romain as the Countess of Nottingham works with a 
classic style mixed in slovenly fashion with lapses into naturalism. An 
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old hag is a genuine old-school old hag of the Comédie-Frangaise. 

Sarah, tragedienne — Réjane, comedienne. Madame Sans-Géne, 
turned Duchess of Danzig, takes a lesson in deportment (Toulouse- 
Lautrec has left a delightful lithograph record of this scene in the play) 
and you still laugh in the film where Réjane intended you to. Sans- 
Géne conquers Napoleon, now Emperor, with an old unpaid laundry 
bill, and the designed emotional coup is satisfactory in every way. 
Like the Sardou play, the film is a series of tableaux, each contained 
within itself. Elizabeth is a bad film, but Sans-Géne is really worse — 
with lengthy pantomimed monologues, messy details of gesture that 
the camera was not supposed to pick up so faithfully, and the stage 
constantly present. But — Réjane is Madame Sans-Géne. 

In Italy, films of Amletto Novelli (in a Shakespearean repertory) 
and Giovanni Grasso (in modern melodramas) are waiting for the 
archives of filmed theatre history. Zacconi appeared in such films as 
The Dread of Doom, built around an opportunity for him to have the 
convulsions attendant upon a death by poison. The Royal Theatre of 
Copenhagen is represented by Asta Nielsen, whose Hamlet (1920) has 
recently been discovered in this country. Lars Hanson and Gésta 
Ekman, the pride of the Swedish theatre, are now too familiar to films 
to be thought rare. And there is eternal cause for gratitude in having 
constantly on our screens the most famous pupil of the Swedish Royal 
Dramatic School, Greta Garbo. Ellen Terry*, Sir Herbert Beerbohm- 
Tree and Forbes-Robertson are a few of the English great who have 
light-heartedly put themselves on celluloid, imagining that their 
films would die sooner than they. 

Something tangible and useful remains of these actors from the 
theatre who made films. But so physically different from theatre 
spaces were the demands of even the most primitive films that the 
theatre directors who worked in films leave us much less of their art. 
Reinhardt and Jessner both made films in the height of their post-war 
achievement; but the transposition from stage to studio has wiped out 
from their films the last vestige of clarity as documents of theatre di- 
rection. If any country’s film should give evidence of the relation be- 
tween stage and film direction it would be Germany’s, because its film 
history is inextricably bound up with actors, directors and other influ- 


* In Ellen Terry’s memoirs, she mentions four films: Her Greatest Performance (1916), The 
Pillars of Society (1920), The Bohemian Girl (1921) and Potter’s Clay (1922). 
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ences from the theatre. In 1912, Carl Clewing, Paul Wegener, Tilla 
Durieux and Albert Bassermann entered the films, not with a financial 
motive but simply because they had appraised the motion-picture as a 
medium worth their attention. Of these four, Paul Wegener stayed, 
worked hard and accomplished enough to become known as the father 
of the German art-film. 

The entire expressionist theatre, already legendary, is preserved in 
Wegener’s and Poelzig’s Golem (1920) and in the sets and acting of 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1920). As Dr. Caligari, Werner Krauss’ 
angular hands and feet tell more than any number of colored repro- 
ductions of the period. Even a film as realist-impressionist as The Last 
Laugh (1924) contains a performance from the expressionist theatre in 
Jannings’ characterization of a distressed doorman. The best of the 
German historical films often seem to be set on Reinhardt or Jessner 
stages, so exactly equivalent is their influence from Appia, in the way 
of design and light. 

Before the Russian revolution, the film there was at such a low 
level that it is not surprising to find the Moscow Art Theatre keeping 
its actors distant from it. The great imperial theatres of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg had fewer scruples, however, and there are available in 
film quite remarkable documentations of their styles. Meyerhold, 
while still employed by the Alexandrinsky Theatre, played Lord 
Henry Wotton in a film of The Picture of Dorian Gray, which he di- 
rected as well. He plays with the flawless stylization characteristic of 
this period of his development. 

One of the first films made after the revolution, and the first to be 
admired abroad, was Polikushka, in which Moskvin made his film 
debut. From the Moscow Art Theatre, Moskvin, Leonidov (giving a 
superb performance in Ivan the Terrible) and Batalov, a much younger 
actor, began in the post-revolutionary period an association with films 
that has lasted through the sound-film period. As far as I know, there 
is no film-record of Stanislavski in any role. Kachalov and Meyerhold 
appear rarely, and the single document of their playing together is 
The White Eagle in 1928 (shown in America as The Lash of the Tsar), 
where the split in method between the Art Theatre and Meyerhold 
becomes understandable to anyone looking at the film today. Michael 
Chekhov, who, in his memoirs, gives an uproarious description of his 
participation in a pre-revolutionary film, later entered them seriously, 
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one of his most useful (for us) being The Man From the Restaurant. 

It is common practice for the Soviet newsreel today to film whole 
episodes and acts from new plays and productions of importance. Thus 
every major theatre, from Leningrad to Tiflis, can be found repre- 
sented on film in the central newsreel archives. The only Western in- 
stance of this sound-film documentation of a performance is the film 
taken of the London production of Cavalcade from the first curtain to 
the end. It was on this record that the film-version, made in America, 
was based. 

There is a wealth of miscellaneous film-documentation available on 
the theatre of the Orient, but no one has yet put it in order. The N& 
and Kabuki theatres of Japan have both frequently been filmed — 
and some of the prints remain in the archives of the Japanese Society 
for International Cultural Relations. Mei Lan-Fang and other actors 
of the classic Chinese theatre have been filmed on several chance occa- 
sions. 

More of the theatre has been recorded in films and there is more to 
be learned about its various phases than from the great actors alone. 
The popular theatre was the first drawn upon by the films for plots and 
actors in every country. The manner and atmosphere of the English 
popular theatre of the 1905 period is completely communicated in 
Tatters, a Tale of the Slums. A perfect piece of 1909 German-Italian 
vaudeville has been fixed on film in Don Fuan’s Wedding. There is 
enough material available on filmed circus, music-hall and vaudeville 
to make a separate article. 

Instead of counting blessings in this field of theatre history grate- 
fully, one can only complain that the movie business started too late. 
Yet, perhaps if we weep a bit today at being unable to see on a screen 
Mrs. Siddons or Rachel, Lemaitre or the Meiningen players, we will 
treasure more what we already have. There was a movie of Duse; 
Joseph Jefferson made Rip Van Winkle; Henry Irving filmed The 
Lyons Mail — and where are they? In what dark corner can they be 
sought out? Perhaps we will take more care of our theatre contempo- 
raries who have made films in the not-as-distant past — Nazimova 
and Falconetti, Louis Wolheim (in Milestone’s films), Jouvet, Dullin, 
Bergner, Lunt and Fontanne (Alfred Lunt has a movie career that 
dates back to 1921), the Barrymores, and dozens of others. After all, 
Bernhardt did say, ‘I rely upon these films to make me immortal.’ 
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The Theatre Music Market 
VERNON DUKE 


ie MODERN composer of music for the theatre must be a combina- 
tion of musician, technician, artist and long-suffering diplomat. 
No longer, particularly in the vicinity of Broadway, is he the proud, 
impractical genius — the dearly beloved troubadour of legend — living 
in an attic and writing the music his heart dictates. He writes often 
under conditions imposed by men who know little or nothing of music 
and under conditions alien to music as a free and expressive art. 
Therefore, the modern composer is obliged to alter his attitude to- 
wards the music he wishes to write and think almost entirely in terms 
of the market and of the ‘general public’ who dictate the supply and 
demand laws of the market. 

Indeed in all the branches of gebrauchs or ‘utility’ music (a term 
probably invented by Paul Hindemith about 1927, to quote Mark 
Blitzstein) ‘the public be pleased’ adage invariably holds good. While 
the abstract musician may do exactly as he pleases (witness Edgar 
Varese’s ‘ionization’ for forty-two percussion instruments or young 
Henry Brant’s composition for eleven flutes) the gebrauchs music- 
purveyor must stay entirely sober, with a keen eye for ‘business’. This 
need not terrify him. There is a great deal of bread-and-butter music 
written that will live and prove enjoyable long after eleven flutes and 
their roulades are consigned to oblivion. All good music is good enter- 
tainment first and last. The only question is — can one “go commer- 
cial’ in writing music for entertainment and yet retain one’s in- 
dividuality? 

Let us surmise that the composer has made up his mind to become 
a gebrauchs musician. No matter which field he chooses — the popular 
theatre, the films, the radio or simply the ‘mass song’ (Soviet fashion) 
— an immediate and serious problem, which, however, is not unsur- 
mountable, presents itself. He must never attempt to “write down’, a 
fault common to many ‘slumming’ composers, but must assimilate the 
chosen idiom to the extent of attuning his whole technique and mode 
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of expression to its limitations. Non-idiomatic music in any field is 
painfully embarrassing to the listener; it is also easily detected at the 
very first hearing —and it is difficult to say which is worse, the 
‘mannered’ and drily synthetic ‘jazz’ efforts of European composers 
(Stravinsky, Ravel, Krenek, who are ‘writing down’ to the idiom), or 
the pretentiously amateurish ‘selections’ of the purveyors of ‘semi- 
classical’ junk played on so-called symphonic jazz programs (the re- 
sults of ‘writing up’). The erudite author of an opera who believes in 
every note of it, and the illiterate creator of ‘I Love You Under the 
Skies Above You’ who has a lump in his throat at every hearing of his 
1937 madrigal, are both honest fellows and deserving of encourage- 
ment; but woe to the ‘tongue in the cheek’ writer of music! He will not 
convince anybody; the joke will be on him in the end. 

There is no reason why a sincere musician giving himself up un- 
reservedly to any chosen idiom cannot attain the complete freedom 
of expression which is generally considered every creator’s privilege. 
This species of self-imposed discipline often proves a real stimulus to 
a composer’s imagination. 

I was first fascinated by jazz in 1921, in Constantinople of all 
places. I was seventeen, a product of the Kiev Conservatory, with 
all the weight of an ill-absorbed contrapuntal knowledge on my 
shoulders, and the curious, disturbingly exotic syncopation of ‘Poor 
Butterfly’, ‘Hindustan’ and ‘Swanee’ amazed and enchanted me. 
The effect of this crude vintage of early jazz was inescapable and re- 
sulted in the oddest and most unorthodox fox-trotting measures 
imaginable. Since my first really passable and reasonably ‘authentic’ 
tunes were not to appear until 1928, it may be observed that it took 
me fully seven years to absorb the new idiom and to curb and sim- 
plify (yet never stylize) my musical ideas to suit the seemingly easy 
popular dance-forms. Thus began a dual life, which, according to my 
perhaps unduly dogmatic critics, has so far been notable for its two 
sharply contrasted phases: (1) when I wrote ‘promising’ serious music 
and bad jazz, (2) productive of bad serious music and jazz laden with 
promise. Needless to say, being but human, I await eagerly the 
symptoms of a third (mature or final) period when the two sides of my 
musical nature will go hand in hand and be of equally good quality. 
My case is unusual only because I have chosen popular music among 
the several opportunities offered the practical composer of today. 
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While struggling with the newly discovered jazz language, I 
entered the domain of ballet in 1925 with Zephyr and Flora (produced 
by Diaghileff, scenery by Georges Braque, choreography by Massine). 
Roughly speaking, there are three ways of composing for the ballet. 
The first requires the writing of eminently danceable music which is 
then given to the choreographer who translates it into ballet terms, 
being guided above all by the flow of music, its rise and fall, its 
graphic line or its dynamic punctuation. This method — the purely 
musical one — is practised by George Balanchine and to some extent 
by Nijinska. The second method, which might be called ‘contra- 
puntal’, has been chiefly identified with Massine and consists of the 
following procedure: the composer submits his score to the choreog- 
rapher, who infuses it with a choreographic life all its own that does not 
necessarily stem from the music but often goes directly against it — 
providing, as it were, a dance counterpoint to the musical line. The 
first, and perhaps the most extreme, example of this manner was 
supplied by Massine’s Sa/ade (Paris, 1924). In Public Gardens (1935), 
on which I collaborated with Massine, he attempted to wed both 
methods with the result that the separate dance numbers were written 
to the music while the finale was an involved experiment in dance 
counterpoint. 

The third method, the most unorthodox of the lot, was suggested 
to me by Charles Weidman and Doris Humphrey while planning the 
work on Lawrence Langner’s America Dances (1933), which was never 
produced but whose first act was completed and even rehearsed in 
part. This method, which probably has its origin in the concert dance, 
requires the choreographer to create the dance in full to the minutest 
detail and then requires the composer to fit his musical thought to the 
musicless choreographic conception. Since I have never attempted to 
use this last procedure it is impossible for me to comment on its 
musical possibilities. 

The ballet in the Broadway musical theatre is a comparative in- 
novation. Ziegfeld, White, Carroll and others were fond of inserting 
a pompous and over-decorative ballet interlude in their bejeweled and 
bespangled revues, but these were not really ballets but merely 
vehicles for some glamorous, glorified ballerina. They consisted, as a 
rule, of one applause-getting solo which stood out like a sore thumb 
in the monotonous dress parade. The first real ballet (with an intrinsic 
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life of its own, meaning a scenario and uninterrupted choreographic 
continuity) was, unless I am very much mistaken, brought into the 
revue by Charles B. Cochran in London. As early as 1924, he hired 
Massine to stage two ballets for a Pavilion revue, gave him a ‘legiti- 
mate’ scenic designer, a ‘legitimate’ composer and real ballet dancers 
to work with. Later he employed such ballet celebrities as Balanchine, 
Lifar, Nikitina and Frederick Ashton, and such composers as Lord 
Berners, Henri Sauguet and William Walton. 

With the advent of the so-called smart revue (intelligently planned 
for the average theatregoer and not the classical buyer-on-a-spree), the 
American producer began to seek the services of earnest workers in the 
ballet field. There are those who would still have you believe that the 
ballet is an affectation, has no raison d’étre on Broadway and should 
be replaced by the true-and-tried Hollywood hotcha. The disbeliever 
has only to recall the ingenious work of Charles Weidman and Doris 
Humphrey, of George Balanchine (Ziegfeld Follies, On Your Toes) or 
Harry Losee (At Home Abroad, The Show Is On), and the enthusiastic 
critical as well as audience reaction to it, to be reassured in regard to 
the ballet’s future in the field of the light musical. 

The composer’s job, when commissioned to deliver a revue-ballet, 
is not an easy one. The average Monte Carlo ballet runs from thirty- 
five to forty-five minutes; its Broadway counterpart must not exceed 
ten minutes. This means either racing through each episode of the 
scenario at breakneck speed or writing a great deal of music and then 
having it cut down to the desired length. The last method did not save 
the better of the two ballets I wrote for The Show Is On from being 
cut out altogether. The composer writing for revue-ballet will do well 
to remember that, while comparative freedom of musical expression 
is permitted, the orchestra and rehearsal limitations are such that 
only limited imaginative flights are advisable. 

The average revue orchestra does not as a rule exceed twenty-two 
men, a number which after a few weeks is usually cut to eighteen for 
economy reasons. Furthermore, although three trumpets and four 
saxophones are used, that indispensable member of the orchestra, 
the horn (representing the ‘pedal’ and rounding out the orchestral 
sound), is in complete disrepute. Theatre musicians, although often 
entirely adequate for commercial ‘jingles’ and brassy opening cho- 
ruses, are only comparatively competent when it comes to reading 
‘legitimate’ music. The theatre contractor for the orchestra with his 
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well-known fondness for favorites and substitutes is an inevitable 
evil; he is usually far more interested in union politics than in the 
manner in which the music is played by the orchestra he has helped to 
select. The provincial orchestras which are employed during out-of- 
town try-outs of a musical show are admittedly of inferior quality; the 
composer does not really hear his music until his show reaches Broad- 
way, and even then he is advised not to frequent the theatre too often 
after the opening night for fear that a new and indifferent set of 
musicians may have replaced the original crew. 


The business of song-writing can again be divided into three 
groups: first, out-and-out popular songs (mostly tear-jerkers, love 
ballads or hill-billy novelties representing the lowest and supposedly 
most commercial species), now practically forced out of existence by 
a second group consisting of film songs on a slightly higher plane due 
to successful experiments with the work of Jerome Kern and Cole 
Porter, but still with an eye primarily on copy sales; third, the show 
or production music where greater liberty is permitted to the com- 
poser by the producer and for which a superior technique and a good 
sense of the theatre are absolutely essential. The only example of an 
uneducated (in the musical sense), down-to-earth song-writer writing 
successful show music is the amazing Irving Berlin, whose musical 
intuition and unerring sense of style enable him to overcome his total 
lack of technical knowledge and yet write “smart stuff’ in the parlance 
of Broadway. Cole Porter’s music is always correctly and meticulously 
‘turned out’ and its very simplicity is nothing but the urbane mask 
of the skilled and assured music-maker. The amazing technical evolu- 
tion of a George Gershwin does not seem to interfere with the ever- 
present ‘genuineness’ and authenticity of his song-writing, of which 
the Porgy score is sufficient and conclusive proof. Gershwin, inci- 
dentally, is another striking example of the true gebrauchs or functional 
musician, as he has never written anything that did not have audience 
appeal and yet only writes when and what he wants to. 

There exists a common fallacy that all popular music is machine- 
made and lacking in distinguishing traits. One has only to peruse the 
show music of Kern, Porter, Gershwin or Youmans to be assured of 
the infinite variety the seemingly childish ‘verse cum chorus’ form 
offers to an ingenious and patient tune-writer. 

Since the musical film is gradually pushing the musical play with 
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living performers into a tight and uncomfortable cul-de-sac by the 
simple procedure of hiring all available talent, paying them three 
times more and charging eight times less for the privilege of seeing or 
hearing them (in the film if not in the flesh), the field is narrowing 
down to a half-dozen writers who are still available to do Broadway 
chores. This situation affords an opportunity for the new type of 
show-music purveyor who is a composer, not merely a tunesmith. 
The honorary title implies sound technical ability, a knowledge of 
orchestration (heretofore absent or negligible) and a sense of the 
theatre. Of the two varieties of musical show in the Broadway theatre 
— the book show and the revue — a composer would pick the first 
but the chances are that he will be compelled to take the second. 

The case of composer versus revue is a serious and difficult one. 
A revue, having no plot and being in most instances glorified vaude- 
ville, must make up for its lack of thread or continuity by constantly 
dazzling or amusing the spectator. Neither of these tasks is entrusted 
to the musician. The ‘dazzling’ bit is contributed by the stage de- 
signer whose sets, curtains and costumes are calculated to capture the 
audience’s attention. Moreover, the unwillingness of the average sing- 
ing prima donna to serve as the composer’s faithful instrument has 
often brought disastrous results. Such a singer invariably has her own 
arranger who provides a song with unnecessary embellishments and 
artifices which succeed only in obscuring the melody. 

To add to the composer’s woes, the ghastly ordeal of having the 
show ‘routined’ and ‘reroutined’ every night during its provincial 
try-out results in a complete lack of system in ‘spotting’ the musical 
numbers, the ‘hit’ song, for example, often being found at the open- 
ing of the second act and accompanied by the shrill exclamations 
and bibulous laughter of jaded theatregoers on their way back from 
the bar. The problem of ‘pace’ is another setback. The producer is 
entirely right when he demands a swift moving tempo for his revues; 
this means, however, that ninety per cent of the music must proceed 
at a breathless pace. Since most good tunes are of the quiet variety 
the composer’s handicap becomes considerable. 

On the other hand, the average book show is what is known as 
‘composer’s meat’, supplying him as it does with a sufficient book — 
such as in Anything Goes, On Your Toes, Red, Hot and Blue — reliable 
performers and an excellent opportunity for any number of reprises. 
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My real sympathies, for composition, are with the intimate musical 
play, a step-child of Broadway, half-forgotten and invariably shunned 
by the producer. Since the composer’s chances of landing a good book 
or an adventurous producer are far from good, in despair he turns to 
Hollywood, where both composer and song-writer have achieved a 
definite place in the film kingdom; the first with ‘incidental’ or ‘at- 
mospheric’ music for the higher type of screen effort, the second with 
separate songs or complete scores for films like Swing Time or Born to 
Dance, depending on the song-writer’s reputation and the type of 
picture for which he is hired. 

In the words of George Antheil, now employed by Paramount: 
‘Music in the motion picture business is on the upgrade. Hollywood 
is determined to go musical in a big way. Motion picture producers 
have found out that better musical scores pay.’ He even goes so far 
as to assert that ‘audiences lured into a motion picture theatre upon 
the pretense of seeing and hearing the hotcha Martha Raye will 
likewise swallow a Bach fugue and love it’. A composer’s paradise, 
forsooth! But here’s the rub: ‘No one should attempt to come out 
unless he can write piano scores at the rate of fifteen to thirty pages 
a day.’ Imagine a modern Bach turning out fugues by the bushel in an 
attempt to musicalize the vagaries of a screen idol’s heart! Five years 
ago I was in the employ of the Paramount organization at their 
Astoria studios. I remember vividly the so-called library containing 
the most fabulous catalogue imaginable, listing every existing emo- 
tion (‘fury’, ‘jealousy’, ‘lust’, ‘indifference’, etc.), and hundreds of 
assorted musical fragments approved by some anonymous genius to 
express the emotion in musical terms. As often as not, hampered by 
lack of time and the exaggerated demands made by a soulless director, 
I would help myself to the ‘catalogue’ and bless its existence. Today, 
Hollywood hires composers like E. W. Korngold and Ernest Toch and 
pays them enough to keep them catalogueless but efficient. This is a 
healthy sign, arguing well for the future of the educated musician, the 
burden of whose education was often, paradoxically enough, a severe 
handicap. He may not in the future be forced to ‘go commercial’ but 
may be given a chance to compete with Shostakovitch, Auric, Karol 
Rathaus (Brothers Karamazov), Prokofieff or Honegger in the field of 
descriptive film music. It is something for the theatre to consider. 
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mes cIRCUS is many things to many people: one thing to the owner 
of the show, another to the performers in it, still another to the 
audience watching it, and even within the range of the audience dif- 
ferent things to the child and to the adult. Spring is circus time in 
New York and, with the annual arrival of the Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum and Bailey Combined Circus at Madison Square Garden 
next month, this seems a good time to present a record of the two 
points of view that can most easily be set down on paper: the facts and 
figures that make up the economic story of the circus, and the human 
story translated into an artist’s terms, for the circus has always been a 
very special thing to the artist. 

Here, first, are some unadorned facts that indicate how little of the 
mammoth show we see even when we watch all three rings at once. 

Last season, there were 22 displays in the Ringling-Barnum show, 
each display averaging about five acts, or a total of 110 acts (many of 
them doubling). But a single display, such as an aerial sequence, may 
have as many as 25 acts (many of them, of course, similar) and so a 
total figure of 150 acts is perhaps closer to the truth. In addition, the 
single side-show of the Ringling-Barnum outfit has about 20 platform 
acts, including minstrel band, Hawaiian show, and so on. Indoors, the 
circus uses three rings and two stages for these displays; outdoors, 
three rings and four stages. 

Undoubtedly the most inbred among entertainment groups, the 
circus is made up in large part of performers who can trace a circus 
lineage back through many generations, both here and abroad. The 
personnel includes about $0 nationalities, working and living together, 
marrying, passing on varying blood strains but always one single in- 
terest and aptitude: the circus. Among the most famous circus fam- 
ilies, long familiar in the ring, are the Colleanos, including Con Col- 
leano, tight-wire artist, its most noted member; Winifred Colleano, 
trapeze star; and the Maurice Colleano Troupe, acrobats, dancers and 
novelty artists. The Castellos compose another Royal Family of the 
circus. They are most noted as riders but actually perform almost 
everything in the circus. They have intermarried with many other 
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well-known circus families, including the Siegrists and the Silbons, 
aerialists who have combined under the title of the Siegrist-Silbon 
Troupe. The Concellos, flying-return acts; the Nelsons, acrobatic and 
Risley performers; the Reiffenach Family, the Hodginis, Hobsons, 
Davenports, all riders; the Hunts, Morales, Wallendas, Rooneys, 
Codonas — these are some of the other noted circus families whose 
members have been familiar figures on the sawdust for many years. 

The official figure given for the number of people employed in the 
circus is 1600. Among the larger divisions are: 350 performers, includ- 
ing those in the Wild West Show and the band, the clowns and the 
midgets, and so on; 340 canvasmen; 125 in the cookhouse; 100 to 
handle baggage; 80 in the concession departments; 70 for properties; 
60 for outdoor advertising and lithographing, including managers and 
bosses; 60 in the side-show, including managers, lecturers, ticket 
takers, performers, minstrel band, and so forth; 55 in the train crew; 
so ushers; 50 for work in the rings. And there are 40 elephant men. 

Of these 1600 workers the audience sees at one time or another 
all but about 400, for not only the performers but the property men, 
some of the ring stock personnel, about half of the elephant men and, 
of course, the clowns and midgets have duties ‘on stage’. Canvasmen, 
animal grooms, half of the elephant men, porters remain behind the 
scenes, or in the ‘back-yard’, the circus’ name for backstage. 

The menagerie holds 1000 animals. In addition, the circus carries 
with it 700 horses and $0 elephants. 

Housing this vast enterprise, when it plays outdoors, are 40 sepa- 
rate canvas structures. The big tent is made up in 18 sections, each 
section weighing about 1500 pounds. When set up, it is about 600 feet 
long and 240 feet wide. The menagerie tent is 405 feet long and 140 
feet wide; the dining room 312 feet by 75 feet; the side-show 290 feet 
by 75 feet; the canvas stable 190 feet by 70 feet; and the performers’ 
dressing-room 190 feet by 75 feet. 

The circus is a success if the daily attendance-sheet shows 15,000 
admissions, a figure occasionally increased to 17,000 by laying straw 
on the hippodrome track and seating customers there. This, in circus 
parlance, is called ‘strawing ’em’. On a really good day, the circus can 
play to as many as 30,000 people, exclusive of those who go only to 
the side-show. The side-show is included in the general admission 
when the circus plays indoors, but it charges an extra admission-fee 
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when on the road. The side-show averages about 10,000 visitors daily. 

Statistics show that the circus plays to well over 3,000,000 people 
in a year, a number based on an attendance at one performance of 
8000, or 15,000 daily, and not including side-show admissions, which 
run well over 1,000,000 per year. At afternoon performances children 
make up about 60 per cent of the audience, in the evening about 30 
per cent, leaving a slight margin of percentage for the adults on an 
average two-performance day. 

In 1936, the Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bailey Circus traveled 
16,370 miles, giving 394 performances in 218 days in 137 cities, in- 
cluding 18 capitals, 30 states and the District of Columbia. It used 40 
railroads for transportation. In a season which ran from April 8 to 
November 11, only four performances were lost. 

Students have figured the overhead (or ‘nut’) of the circus to be 
$6000 a day, or about $1,300,000 for a 218-day season. This, however, 
does not take into account maintenance of the winter quarters at 
Sarasota, Florida, of New York and branch offices, of certain year- 
round salaries, and a large miscellaneous list of expenses. 

In answer to the question as to whether the films have hurt the 
circus and drawn away any members of the old audience, the circus 
answers: ‘The Big Show comes once a year.’ Business for the Ringling- 
Barnum outfit is as good as it ever was, even though the general pic- 
ture shows fewer circuses than there were twenty years ago (there are, 
in point of fact, about 18 or 20 circus troupes now on the road, or mak- 
ing preparations for spring and summer tours). 

Circus has remained much the same through the years. In the case 
of the Big Show the physical life has been modernized — the personnel 
sleep in berths or drawing-rooms on trains, in tents and trailers on 
motorized shows; inventions and machinery have had their effect in 
smoothing out and speeding up performances. But, in general, life 
has changed as little as the familiar staples that make up the backbone 
of the show year after year. 


On the following pages is presented the other side of the circus: the 
human side seen through the eyes of an artist, Boris Aronson, who 
contributes a few of the hundreds of sketches that he made from first- 
hand acquaintance with the circus. An exhibition, incidentally, of Mr. 
Aronson’s circus lithographs, oils and water-colors is being held at the 
Boyer Galleries in New York continuing from March 2 to 22. 
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A Portfolio of Drawings, With Notes 








CHILD looks at the light shining on a door- 

knob and is filled with wonder. The circus 
is like childhood — the thrill and wonder of first 
discoveries, pure, naive. ‘Colossal feats of un- 
matched daring’ are performed over and over 
and never lose their first freshness. There is 
mystery in this freshness. Daumier caught it in 
his ‘Whispering Clowns’. Crude, raw, the circus 
is perfect material for art. Perfection in little 


things: distortions, gestures — thousands of 


them. Everything reduced to big and small, fat 
and thin, the giant and the midget, the elephant 
and the flea. And no attempt at good taste, 
Even the colors are primary. Out of crudity 
and gaiety rises the circus’ closeness to life. 





Circus 


where 

the daredevil trickster 
the graceful equestrienne 
the unrideable mule 

the calcimined clown 
and 


the human cannon-ball 


keep the crowd chuckling and happy 





AUGHTER: that is the keynote of the circus. 
Out of the wings the clowns come — 
countless clowns — seemingly from everywhere 
ringing bells, firing pistols, cracking slap- 
sticks, burlesquing their serious fellow-perform- 
ers like the zany trying with gay unsuccess to 
balance an acrobatic partner on a pole. Under 
the steam pipes, among the restless horses, be- 
side the reeking stalls of Madison Square Gar- 
den, the clowns make up. One is dressed like a 
clock, another a costume, still another a prop. 
A male clown garbs himself like a woman, 
padded with great rolls of wadding, distorted, 
obese; but in his hand he carries a dainty parasol 
with the grace of a demi-mondaine. There are 
hundreds of gestures like this — in themselves 
unimportant, funny, cheap, but a lifetime is re- 
quired to perfect them. In the circus a kick in the 
pants becomes tradition. And in the circus the 
clowns are the soul of the entertainment. 
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“HE parade is over. The clowns caper. The 
freaks grimace. The audience laughs, shouts, 
points. ‘Look here, look there.’ ‘Popcorn, pea- 
nuts, take home your souvenirs.’ And the or- 
ganizer of the mammoth show comes forth 
the Ringmaster, dressed in all the shining splen- 
dor of his role. The band blares. The silk-hatted 
master of ceremonies bows. Topper in hand, he 
bellows, ‘Ladies and Gentlemen!’ And the first 
act runs from the wings to the ring that has been 
prepared for it. The Ringmaster — lord of the 
sawdust, guardian of the entertainment — he 
makes his place in the sun by sheer force of per- 
sonality, using no tricks, equipped only with a 
bellowing voice and a magnetic presence. 
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Lown with dog — the latter the star of the 
¥ act, seen in the ring and in the side-show. 
. . . The side-show — freaks, animals, exotic 
corners created out of a caricaturist’s lurid 
imagination. The Street of Paris. One of the in- 
habitants, an acrobat, with five small children, 
one in a baby carriage. She wriggles her torso 
through a series of linked rings and they encircle 
her hips and buttocks. The baby cries. Cramped 
by the rings, the acrobat struggles to the child, 
pulls down the shoulder of her costume, offers 
her meagre breast. The child is satisfied. The 
woman goes back to her trick, finishes, bows. 


ORE things to watch. Exciting acts fill the 
M three rings. On the side is still another 
dangerous trick, the pole-balancer, with his 
partner, high in air, consigning his safety to 
another’s poise and sense of balance. Acrobatics, 
tricks, on a slender pole, held steadfast by ex- 
perienced hands, resting easily at the man’s 
waist. A broken back would be the least of the 
acrobat’s injuries if the pole should ever slip. It 
has, more than once — a tragedy not soon for- 
gotten. The knowledge keeps the crowd tense, 
eyes fixed as much on the man on the ground as 
on the acrobat high above him. But now he has 
hung by a foot, by his teeth; he has spread- 
eagled and somersaulted — all the time on his 
perilous perch. And he is down the pole. Safe for 
another performance. And another attraction, 
equally dangerous, equally exciting, comes on. 
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HE attendants fix the ring and scamper off. 

The band screams. The crowd leans forward. 
Ablack-haired maninshell-pink tights hangs from 
a trapeze by his teeth. Spotlight. Quiet. He turns 
and twists. He swings. He sends his trim body 
hurtling through the air. Hearts beat faster. 
Pulses quicken. He may fall. But no. He catches 
the swinging bar. There are gasps and sighs. The 
primitive love of danger. Fear mixed with 
pleasure. Horror with excitement. From the be- 
ginning of time, emotions that have stirred the 
human race, eternally present, perennially re- 
newed. Aroused this time by the circus per- 
former, risking his life for livelihood, for the 
entertainment of the public, for the sound of 
clapping hands, cheering voices. An enigma of 
courage, of foolhardiness, to the playman; to 
the performer, a job, but one that always thrills. 











WHITE horse prances into the ring. The acme 
A of beauty and rhythm. Lights play upon 
him. His artificial pigment gleams and is re- 
flected in the entranced eyes of the audience. 
The bareback-riding ballerina enters — sheer 
white tights, white tulle skirt. The horse runs 
counter-clockwise. The rider poises for the leap. 
She springs. She alights on the horse’s back, her 
hand outflung, the tip of her toe making the 
contact. Another ballerina poises and leaps. And 
still another. They pyramid. They circle around 
the ring, a moving tableau entrancing the audi- 
ence. They are design, grace. They are dignity. 






















gee ta on the track — high-spirited 
jumping horses in an exciting display!’ The 
band screams. Lights out. The horses lea 
through the air. They bow and, almost like the 
human performers, seem to say, ‘It’s just a 
trick.” ... And the Parade— around and 
around — led by the Durbar of Delhi, Japanese 
jugglers, Spanish wire-walkers, painted horses, 
ridiculous clowns, hideous freaks — magnificent 
pageantry. Banners — gaudy color — drums — 
loud noise — bowing, hand-kissing. Animals — 
‘Modoc’, the four-ton, piccolino-dancing ele- 
phant, moving ponderously, balancing first on 
his hind legs, then on his front legs — a colossal 
mound of flesh, four tons of austerity. 














HERE is always time for laughter. A clown 
oF wate into the ring. There are five tables and 
a chair, set one upon the other. He tests their 
balance as a musician would tune his instrument. 
The music blares. He climbs the tables. Like 
some strange bird he sits perched at the top — 
his arms spread. He starts to swing. The arc 
grows wider. The crowd leans forward, braced in 
their chairs. He swings wider and wider. Crash! 
A beautiful fall. Perfectly timed. Perfectly 
executed. The clown bows. Applause rings out in 
appreciation for the suspense, the experienced 
technique. A clown long perfected in his long 
familiar, always enjoyed trick —a follower of 
tradition, and in the circus tradition is strong. 

















ow THESE: ‘Ladies and Gentlemen! A forward somersault on the tight rope from feet to feet! 
Accomplished only by Con Colleano!’ . . . The Australian Waites: The big burly male in 
brilliant coat cracks a whip at the big burly female in glittering costume. The whip snaps. It draws 
a red handkerchief from her breast pocket. The brilliant color, the cracking whip, the raw emotion, 
recall Goya’s bull-fights. . . . A slender girl in pastel chiffon — on the back of a beautiful steed — 
rushes toward a fiery hurdle. A murmur of dread —she will be burned to death. But no. She 
is over! Safe! . . . Circus! A melange of gaiety, simplicity, artistry . . . CIRCUS! 

















The Actor Attacks His Part 


VII, Burgess Meredith 


MORTON EUSTIS 


This is the sixth in a series of articles on the working methods 
of distinguished Broadway actors. Helen Hayes, Lynn Fontanne, 
Alfred Lunt, Nazimova, Katharine Cornell and Ina Claire have 
been the previous subjects. We are fortunate to be able next month 
to continue this series, which was to end here, with an article by 
Lotte Lehmann on ‘The Singing Actress Attacks Her Part’. 

— Editors’ Note 


fi peter are as many theories rampant concerning methods of tech- 
nical training for the young actor as there are styles of acting 
itself. Every school of the drama has its own doctrine; every artist or 
man of commerce in the theatre, his own conviction; and there is 
something to be said for almost all of them. No oracle can speak with 
final assurance and say: ‘This theory is omnipotent.’ No opinion is 
incontestable. It is not through any inherent, absolute rightness in 
them that the conclusions reached from an actor’s personal experience 
are illuminating, but as reflections of the actor’s accomplishments, the 
quality of his artistry, the craftsmanship of the theatre where he works. 

When Burgess Meredith hazards the opinion that ‘the actor’s best 
opportunity to learn his craft lies in the chance to work under a good 
director’, he lays no claim to originality or to infallibility. The twenty- 
nine-year-old actor, who was ‘starred’ last year in Winterset and who 
prefers to be ‘featured’ this year in High Tor, says, quite simply: ‘I 
am sure that I never would have had any success if I had not been 
lucky enough to play under excellent direction, both in New York and 
in summer stock. Directors, I don’t mind saying, made me. Without 
their aid and inspiration, I should still be sitting in casting offices. A 
really good director, I think, can teach the novice, in one production, 
more about himself, more about acting, than years of misguided play- 
ing in stock or repertory.’ 

So far as Meredith is concerned, these remarks are prompted by no 
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false modesty. In his experience, so far, the director has been ‘all- 
important’ — that much is a matter of fact. At the moment he sin- 
cerely believes he would ‘flounder helplessly’ without astute direc- 
tion. Yet his point of view —as he himself admits — reflects his 
youth and limited experience. As he grows in maturity, he may not 
rely so implicitly on ‘stern guidance’. There are implications, how- 
ever, in what he says about the importance of the director which can 
(without straining for effect) be read into both his experience and the 
opinion he bases upon it —implications that seem to presage a 
change of focus in the theatre of the rising generation. 

Few mature players who have received their training in the Anglo- 
Saxon theatre would stress the importance of the directors under 
whom they played in their youth as a major force in molding their 
talents. The theatre in which Helen Hayes, the Lunts, Katharine 
Cornell and Ina Claire served their apprenticeship was, essentially, an 
actors’ theatre, in which plays were built around stars and star parts. 
Meredith’s theatre seems to be headed towards a different goal —a 
theatre in which, to quote Meredith again, ‘the director’s control is 
absolute’. And his experience is an indication, at least, of the fact that 
a new approach to acting, which centres to the playing group as a 
unit and not toa single player, is already well over the threshold of our 
stage. 

Meredith does not understate the case when he declares that he 
was fortunate in his directors. His tutelage began under the shrewd 
and observant eye of Eva Le Gallienne, first in her apprentice school 
and then in her Civic Repertory Theatre. He played no big parts 
there but a large variety of small roles. In the summer seasons, to vary 
the routine, he stormed the barn theatres as Marchbanks in various 
revivals of Candida. The first role that brought him sharply to the 
attention of Broadway was that of Red Barry in Little O!’ Boy, the 
Albert Bein play of reform-school life, which was staged by Joe Losey 
in the spring of 1933. Brooks Atkinson said then of him: ‘Burgess 
Meredith puts into the role all the implications and shades given it by 
Mr. Bein’ — high praise for a first major assignment. 

When Little O/ Boy failed, Meredith returned to Fourteenth Street 
and threw himself, almost at one and the same time, into impersona- 
tions of The Duck, The Dormouse and Tweedledee in Alice in Won- 
derland. November of ’33 found him again on Broadway, cavorting 
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upstairs and down as the tap-dancing Princeton student in the riotous 
She Loves Me Not, this time under the precise, vigorous and meticu- 
lously-paced direction of Howard Lindsay. In that play, as in Battle- 
ship Gertie under Arthur Sircom’s baton a year later (the play ran for 
only two nights), Meredith gave evidence of having a robust comic 
quality which responded well to direction. But he hardly led the critics 
to believe that he could compass a part like that of Mio in Winterset in 
less than a year’s time. 

To Guthrie McClintic must go the full credit for drawing out of 
Meredith the qualities which have since led him to be dubbed ‘the 
Hamlet of 1940’. McClintic, however, would be the first to insist that 
what he did was not to impose his stamp on Meredith but to set free 
in the young actor the talents for which he could not, himself, find 
release. McClintic directed him first in a small role in Miss Cornell’s 
revival of The Barretts; then, again with Miss Cornell, in the part of 
the half-mad youth in Flowers of the Forest, when, to quote John Mason 
Brown, he ‘came near to walking away with the production’; last 
year in the savage, poetic intensity of Winterset, and, this winter, in 
High Tor. It might not be amiss to note here, as an aside, that what 
Meredith calls his ‘luck’ has held not only with directors but with 
dramas. Few actors have been granted the opportunity, so early in 
their careers, to essay a part like that of Mio, and to learn from it the 
deeper truths of acting which only fine parts can teach. Perhaps that 
is one of the major virtues of a director’s theatre — when a director 
has not only the vision to recognize undeveloped talent but faith 
enough in his own judgment to risk a fine part on his ability to make 
the actor compass it. 


The director’s primary job, Meredith holds, is to ‘designate a form 
for a part’. The form need not be a fixed, rigorous mold in which the 
actor has no chance to expand ideas of his own. Like Helen Hayes, 
Meredith responds much better to direction which suggests the im- 
pulse but does not denote its expression. Staging which aims to shape 
an actor’s whole conception, which illustrates each gesture and sup- 
plies each intonation, makes him feel ‘stifled, self-conscious’. He pre- 
fers to work with a director, like McClintic, who ‘lets the actor feel his 
way around, ascertains where he is going and then guides him along 
the path. But whether the director’, Meredith continues, ‘indicates 
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the form at the beginning or the end of rehearsals, whether the form is 
more, or less, stringent, is unimportant as long as he says “yes” and 
“no” with definitiveness at some point during rehearsals.’ Absent- 
treatment direction is not Meredith’s ideal. 

‘Form’, as Meredith views it, ‘is the theatrical relation of the 
actor’s own conception of a part to the play and to the other actors.’ 
It is expressed in the stage business, the tempo of speech and per- 
formance, and, most important of all, in the rhythm of an entire pro- 
duction, when the individual is subordinated to the play as a whole. 
The majority of actors like to create their own stage business. Mere- 
dith, however, prefers to have the director suggest the business. ‘I 
would never have the imagination’, he says, ‘to think up the stage 
business. Unless the director told me to move, I would probably stand 
still’ —a passive state of mind which his acting certainly does not 
suggest and which, he admits, may spring from lack of experience 
rather than an innate inability to move on his own volition. If the 
director makes a suggestion which Meredith feels, instinctively, is 
not in character, he will tell him ‘after trying it out two or three times’ 
that ‘it doesn’t work on this particular machine’. Then the two of 
them will either fight it out or compromise. ‘The main thing is for the 
actor to be plastic — though not putty — in the director’s hands.’ 

It is after the first complete run-through of the play that the di- 
rector assumes his ‘all-important’ function. ‘Having viewed the 
drama in its entirety for the first time, he tells you from the copious 
notes he has made: “That line was strident. That one was soft. That 
speech didn’t mean anything; it conveyed no feeling. . . . The act 
lacked humor, poise or assurance. It was self-pitying, or too strong.” 
Then it is that the director teaches the actor how to see the play as a 
whole; to realize where his performance is in, and out of, key with the 
other interpretations.’ 

The less creative the actor is, or thinks he is, the better, in Mere- 
dith’s judgment. ‘If the actor is an artist at all, he is strictly an in- 
terpretive artist. The more translucent he is, the easier it is for him to 
adapt himself — or to let the director adapt him — to various types 
of roles.’ Meredith is somewhat sceptical of the ‘value or the sense’ of 
any analysis an actor may make of his own technique. ‘The important 
thing for the actor is to achieve effects. Let the critics worry about 
how he succeeds or fails.’ For this reason, he will only ‘sketch briefly, 
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inadequately and somewhat fearfully’ a few salient characteristics of 
his approach to a performance. 

Meredith has one ‘peculiarity’ which makes itself apparent at the 
very outset. He cannot, he has discovered, form ‘a definite feeling 
about a play as a whole’ except when it is read to him. If he reads a 
script to himself, he reads mechanically until he reaches his own lines 
and thus loses the essential impression of the drama. All the best 
plays he has acted in were read to him first by the author or by the 
director. And, in each case, he ‘signed up’ before he ever read the 
manuscript himself. 

Once the part is delivered to him, his immediate reaction is in the 
first person singular: “What am I going to do? How am I going to de- 
liver this line?’ And, most important of all, ‘What am I?’ He reads 
his sides aloud ‘to obtain certain instinctive reactions about the char- 
acter and the playing’. His next move is to determine: ‘ What charac- 
teristics of this person do I know from my own feelings?’ No part was 
ever written, he believes, which does not have in its main conception 
some relationship to the actor’s own personality — unless the actor is 
a complete moron. The character may be weak, strong, arrogant, 
supercilious, snobbish, headstrong. The actor, himself, may not be 
any one of these things im foto, or even in part. But, certainly, he will 
have had moments in his life when he experienced the emotions these 
qualities produce. ‘He may not have killed anyone, but there are times 
when he would have liked to.’ 

Meredith next tries to recall the reaction the emotion produced 
in him at the time he felt it. With that as a base, he then ‘dresses the 
character’ in his mind, and endeavors to make it conform to his ideas. 
If the character is a conceited prig, automatically he reads the part, 
feels the part, as if he were a conceited prig. If the person is shy and 
defensive, he approaches the characterization shyly, defensively. 
‘From that point of view technique is simple. The only thing that 
really counts is: Does it get across? Does it project?’ 

The moment rehearsals start, the whole conception of how to read 
and play a part — ‘not the conception of the part itself’ — is apt to 
change. In the privacy of his home, the actor may strike “some per- 
fectly grand inflection for a big line’. The instant another actor gives 
him the cue, however, he may realize that ‘the inflection is all wrong’; 
the tone of voice of the other actor, his tempo or movement, has killed 
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it. The reading is out of key with the style of the play. The same type 
of realization is apt to occur after the first audience reaction. Then the 
conception may have to be altered ‘to fit what goes over and what 
doesn’t’. It is extremely difficult to be sure, especially in comedy, that 
a line or scene will affect the audience according to advance expecta- 
tions. ‘ Battleship Gertie, for instance, was so funny in rehearsals that 
the technicians watching the dress rehearsal were literally rolling in 
the aisles. It needed an audience to prove how terrible it really was.’ 

Learning lines is a ‘turmoil and headsweat’ to Meredith. He can- 
not memorize a part, as most actors do, simply by reading it over and 
over. He must see the lines photographically. Reading the part, he 
conceives the lines in terms of the emotions behind them, gets ‘the 
general idea of hate, bitterness, love or humor’. Then he writes them 
out — ‘filling hundreds of pages of scrap paper’ — until they are in- 
delibly printed on his brain. Once they are learned — ‘usually quite 
late in rehearsals’ — they are put aside and he concentrates there- 
after on the fine points of the characterization — a concentration 
which does not cease when the opening-night trial is over and the play 
settles down to a run. ‘That is only the beginning. You work on the 
part each night you play it. You try, always, to think of it as some- 
thing alive and fresh. You refine the interpretation each time you play 
it. Meredith purposely alters the pattern of a role slightly each time 
he goes on the stage, ‘in order to avoid getting into a rut’. The main 
outlines remain the same, but he will ‘graduate an emotion, vary the 
shades of intensity. And, suddenly, one night, you will hear yourself 
giving a line twice the meaning. Tha?’s a great thrill.’ 

Every moment that he is on the stage, the actor must be able to 
‘hear himself’; in other words, he must be conscious of what he is do- 
ing. Of itself, this fact makes it impossible for an actor to lose himself 
in a role. Such emotion as Meredith may feel during a performance is 
‘probably a form of non-alcoholic intoxication. You tap your reser- 
voir of emotions while you are creating the part. Playing it, you merely 
carry this feeling objectively in the back of your mind. You are con- 
scious of the effect this emotion should produce, but you don’t let it 
affect you. For instance, in a scene in which I have to be very angry, I 
carry in the back of my mind the sense of “I'd like to sock you in the 
eye!” which would probably be my own personal reaction. The words 
I pronounce may be altogether different, but I dive under them with a 
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Just before his success as Red Barry in Little 
Ol’ Boy, Burgess Meredith made a brief ap- 
pearance as Crooked-Finger Jack in The Three- 
Penny Opera, a version of John Gay’s The Beg- 
gars Opera by Bert Brecht and Kurt Weill, 
which was a quick failure in New York in the 
spring of 1933. At right, Meredith appears as 
Leonard Dobie, ‘a strange youth given to 
trances’, in John van Druten’s Flowers of the 
Forest, produced by Katharine Cornell in 1935. 


BURGESS MEREDITH 


IN 
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BURGESS MEREDITH: In Hipper’s Holiday, 1934, one of a series of 


failures that followed his success in She Loves Me Not, about to shoot at him- 


self in Winterset, Maxwell Anderson’s poetic drama; and, below, looking on 
laughingly from the vantage of his current role in High Tor. 

















THE ACTOR ATTACKS HIS PART 


sock-you-in-the-eye feeling to find the right reaction. I don’t attempt 
to feel angry, or even to think of what it feels like to be angry. I 
couldn’t possibly recreate a conscious emotion each night. I knew an 
actor who told me that always, when he played one scene in which he 
had to commit suicide, he tried to think of his emotions just before he 
stepped into a cold shower; that was his key to the scene. When he was 
able to visualize the emotion he played the scene beautifully. The 
trouble was that nine times out of ten he couldn’t get near the cold 
shower in his mind and then was unable to project anything. If I have 
to play a suicide scene, I always strive to keep a physical picture in my 
mind, to imagine how it will feel when the bullet enters my head — 
the shock of steel tearing through my brain. In Winterset, when I was 
shot, I always thought of something striking me forcibly in the pit of 
the stomach; then I doubled up in pain. I have never been shot, but I 
have been hurt at sports and, knowing the feeling, I tried to simulate 
the effect it had on me at the time. But I didn’t fee/ the emotion it 
produced.’ 

Like every actor, Meredith finds it ‘very difficult, if not impos- 
sible’, to illustrate the part emotion plays in acting. The attempt to 
dissect his method of playing — ‘if there is any method’ — rather 
frightens him also. He is, like all actors, quite unsure of ways and 
means. The one thing he is completely certain of is this: “The role of 
Mio in Winterset was the hardest, the pleasantest and the most re- 
warding role I ever played. Difficult, because the diction was so 
exacting and I had, besides, to overcome the immense technical 
hazard of presenting a great and poetic line spoken by a lowly person.’ 
He had to find the emotion of the lowly person and ‘let it speak with 
the tongues of angels, without sounding silly or losing the sense of 
character’. Pleasant, because the role gave ‘lasting pleasure. The play 
lifted people up. It exalted them. You felt that all the time you were 
on the stage.’ Rewarding, because each performance, each line, was 
a challenge. ‘Sometimes, you felt you had really realized the part.’ 
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The Season of ’65 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


EW YORK has been a stage-struck town from the time British 
N officers whiled away their leisure with play-acting during their 
occupancy under Howe and Clinton, to the current season of flops, 
hits, major productions and shoe-string adventures. In the excitement 
of the current season we forget how theatre-minded our forebears 
were. This year we are justly proud of a season that brought us two 
new Hamlets, a Richard II,a Country Wife. We point with pride to the 
super-glories of White Horse Inn, Red, Hot and Blue!, to the new plays 
of our newest playwrights, to the number of shows and the length of 
runs on our schedule. Our foreign stars include a Gielgud, a Marta 
Abba, a Reinhardt. It is all bigger, more expensive, more riddled with 
failures, more shining with success than ever before, yet essentially it 
is much as it was when our grandfathers shook off the nightmare of 
four years’ Civil War and started on the boom and depression that 
was their fate like ours. Turning the pages of George C. D. Odell’s 
latest volume of Annals of the New York Stage *, which covers the 
period from 1865-1870, we can recapture some flavor of the Broadway 
of the day; we can realize how much alike, in spite of extravagant 
differences, a theatrical season sixty years ago and one today can be. 

The most striking difference, besides the constant change of bill, 
between the New York theatre of that day and this is the richness and 
variety of classic plays that appeared in the repertory of the leading 
playhouses. As far as we can make out from Professor Odell’s fleeting 
comments, reenforced by much eager but discouraging reading of the 
plays of the period, the quality of the contemporary plays was as poor 
as the quantity was large. The classic repertory bolstered and reen- 
forced the current, jerry-built bills, and we see Kean’s four-weeks’ run 
devoted to such solid fare as Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, The Merchant of 
Venice, Louis XI, Richelieu, The Stranger, while Forrest plays Othello, 
* Annals of the New York Stage, Volume VIII, 1865-1870, by George C. D. Odell. Co- 
lumbia University Press: $8.75. 
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Hamlet and the rest, as well as such old favorites as The Gladiator, 
Metamora and The Broker of Bogota, most of them completely and 
probably wisely forgotten. Booth’s repertory was also classic, running 
the gamut of the great Shakespearean roles, with the then popular 
‘masterpieces’ of Richelieu and The Stranger added. The smaller fry 
also had their Shakespeare to fall back on, nor were revivals of later 
classics unknown. She Stoops to Conquer was given by Lester Wallack 
in 1866 and The Rivals was, of course, always a favorite, especially 
after Jefferson made it his own. 

Here, in this five-year season, is Joe Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle, 
at first somewhat tamely received, and then with increasing enthusi- 
asm until the combination became one of the permanent achieve- 
ments of the American stage. Here are other names that still carry the 
fine flavor of grease-paint, gas light and the grand manner. Here is 
Lotta Crabtree, America’s sweetheart. And Forrest is here, old and 
leonine, but still followed by his devoted admirers, playing Othello 
and Lear and Arrah na Pogue and even, in spite of his fifty-seven 
years, essaying Hamlet, in which he had never shone. 

Nor were our forefathers deprived of frivolous delights. The tired 
business man, the young buck out on a spree had a variety of theatre 
entertainments. September 12, 1866, saw the opening of The Black 
Crook, and no vaunting of expense sheets over White Horse Inn is any 
greater than that lavished on this magnificent production. The cellar 
under the theatre had to be excavated to make room for the elaborate 
machinery, the traps and the trick effects imported, with artists, from 
Europe. For lack of something better to do, the orchestra of the 
Centre Theatre was put on skids last year, and no less than three re- 
volving stages attempt to make White Horse Inn interesting. The 
Tribune review of The Black Crook, while delighting in the show, sums 
up the subject in one sentence: ‘The scenery is magnificent; the ballet 
is beautiful; the drama is — rubbish.’ But 475 performances (was it a 
record run for the period?) attest the fact that the show was a smash- 
hit of no mean proportions. When the relative value of money is con- 
sidered and the lack of union wages in the process of construction, the 
$25,000 spent on the show before the curtain went up indicates a 
mood much like that which goes into our current spectacle-making. 

The single event, however, which, at the time, must have seemed 
the most important moment in the history of the New York stage was 
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the opening of Booth’s Theatre at Sixth Avenue and 23rd Street. This 
building, made to house the greatest actor of the moment, to give ap- 
propriate setting to all that was finest in the theatre, seemed by its 
very existence to hold untold promise for the future. Actually, it did 
no more for the theatre than its equally unsuccessful follower, the 
New Theatre; it lost money and hope for its backers and left theatre 
business in the hands of those changing and ever-enterprising show- 
men who will always do the best by it — as long as the best pays (an 
ultimate and inevitable criterion). 

Incidentally, horses, dogs and lovely ladies paid, and these years 
had a whole bevy of Mazeppas tied to fiery steeds from the local livery 
stables. Adah Isaacs Menken was the most famous, but many other 
charmers exhibited their graces in this role. A particularly entertain- 
ing and stimulating note concerns the piquant Fanny Herring, who 
having acquired two hound dogs, Lafayette and Thunder, was billed in 
a whole series of lost masterpieces such as The Rag Woman and Her 
Dogs, ‘Fack Sheppard’s Dog, Dogs of the Jungle and The Fast Women of 
Modern Times (was that with dogs, too?). She was a favorite with the 
Bowery b’hoys and often appeared as a ‘principal boy’ in breeches and 
jerkin, to the delight of the gallery. 

It is amusing to note that these remote seasons, like the current 
one, offered Hamlet as a battlefield for contending forces. Charles 
Kean appeared in it in the course of his farewell performances in 1866. 
But the great Hamlet of that season was Edwin Booth. On January 4, 
1866, Booth reappeared on the stage after the grief-stricken retire- 
ment that had followed his brother’s assassination of Lincoln on April 
14, 1865. What superlative drama that night afforded! The crowd 
that thronged the Winter Garden must indeed have been profoundly 
stirred to see the tragic Prince under such circumstances. The warmth 
of Booth’s reception assured him that he was as much beloved by the 
public as ever, nor had it forgotten the phenomenal run of his Hamlet 
of the year before when he played the part one hundred times in suc- 
cession, a stupendous achievement in that day of short runs and con- 
stant changes of bill. Booth was thirty-two at the time of this triumph 
and had already won the highest commendation in this great role. 

The year 1870 was also memorable in Ham/et annals as it brought 
Booth, in a fresh and magnificent production of his favorite role in his 
own newly built theatre, into competition with Fechter’s blond Dane. 
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The critics, then as now, had their fun, while the public rushed from 
one performance to the other, to admire, to scorn, to extol and to 
excoriate. In a mood of judicious comparison, The New York Times of 
February 15 says of the Hamlets, ‘Mr. Booth’s . . . is the superior in 
evenness, in repose, in dignity and in general elaboration. Mr. Fech- 
ter’s is the finer in naturalness, in fire and originality. Mr. Booth suc- 
ceeds by the aid of physical advantages and Mr. Fechter in spite of 
them. . . . Nature had denied Booth the intellectual grasp and in- 
tuition and the prodigious magnetic power which at intervals make 
Fechter seem almost inspired.’ 

Opera, concerts, minstrels, freaks, Professor Odell has them all, 
not only for Manhattan, but for Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Green- 
point, Queens, Staten Island as well. Some day, students will anno- 
tate, cross-reference and chart the material in these tremendous vol- 
umes for further study, for much is here which is not brought out in 
the index. In the meanwhile, here is a wealth of material beyond the 
dreams of the most fantastic collector of theatrical lore. When Pro- 
fessor Odell catches up with Burns Mantle, the New York theatre 
will have one of the most complete theatrical records ever compiled. 
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Marlowe's Dr. Faustus may have looked like this to the anonymous artist who 
designed this frontispiece for an early edition of the play, but to Project 891 
of the WP.A. Federal Theatre he is @ young and fiery gentleman set in one 
of the Government-theatre’s more elaborate and successful productions. 
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DANCE FILMS 


To the Editor: 
Te RECENT recitals of Martha 
Graham have given rise to melan- 
choly reflections on the part of this 
writer. Is Graham’s sublime art to go 
in a few short years the way of Isadora 
Duncan’s and be a mere tradition? 
Are we to lose forever her present and 
future repertoire as we have already 
lost Dithyrambics, Ceremonials, In- 
tegrales, and others of her matchless 
creations, now definitely abandoned? 
The composer writes a score which 
future generations may play. The art 
of dancers is literally ‘interred with 
their bones’. 

Dance notation, which has recently 
received such an impetus, is con- 
cerned only with the objective ele- 
ments that go to make up the dance, 
the analysis and recording of motion, 
balance, position, design, posture, etc. 
Assuming for it the highest degree of 
accuracy, how can one by this method 
project a great personality? How the 
surpassing subtlety that is Graham’s, 
her poetry of motion, her physiog- 
nomy, extraordinary, haunting, the 
embodiment of ageless tragedy? 
Clearly we owe it to ourselves and 
to all posterity to preserve these price- 
less things by the best means at our 
disposal, the sound film. What would 
we not give today to be able to see 
Duncan, Pavlova, and now Argentina 
on the screen! 

These things we know, yet we do 
nothing. Last summer witnessed an- 
other interment, Sarabande, anach- 
ronism in name only and pure Gra- 
ham, now to be given no more. 

To permit these art casualties to 
take place in our midst is an act of 
vandalism which future ages will 
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never forgive. What art superior to 
Graham’s has America given to the 
world? Where else is to be found such 
distillation of sheer beauty, such econ- 
omy yet wealth of means, such mas- 
tery of technique, clarity of thinking? 
Makers of Hollywood films will not 
be interested in Graham as a com- 
mercial venture. Art speculators did 
not outbid one another for the paint- 
ings of van Gogh and Cézanne. 
Clearly other ways must be found, 
and quickly, of salvaging Graham’s 
art. What is to be done? 
WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
New York, N. Y. 


A. DALE RILEY 


To the Editor: 
I FEEL that the readers of THEATRE 
ARTS should know of the death of 
Professor A. Dale Riley on December 
11, 1936. In a very real sense Mr. 
Riley gave his life for the theatre that 
he directed at the University of 
Minnesota. The doctors say that his 
fatal illness was brought on by over- 
work and, when one reviews his 
achievements, this is apparent. 

Mr. Riley came to the University 
of Minnesota in the fall of 1931 from 
the University of Iowa where he had 
been an assistant professor of speech. 
Until he came to the University, all 
plays were produced by dramatic 
clubs as extra-curricular activities. 

Under Mr. Riley’s guidance the 
drama curriculum was expanded to 
include six courses, four of which he 
himself taught: Acting, Direction, 
Playwriting and History of the Thea- 
tre. In 1932 he inaugurated the pro- 
gram of summer plays which usually 
included an outdoor production. 

In the five years since he founded 
the University Theatre Mr. Riley 
directed or supervised the production 
of 45 major productions and 300 one- 
act plays. Included in this list are such 
plays as: Alison’s House, Amaco, 
Beaux’ Stratagem, Berkeley Square, 
Both Your Houses, Candida, Charles 
IT, Children of the Moon, Cradle Song, 
The Devil Passes, Enemy of the Peo- 
ple, Ghosts, Good Hope, Fulius Caesar, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Taming 
of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Playboy of the 





Western World, Romance, Sea Wife 
Right You Are, Major Barbara, ~’ 
Among the 45 major production, 
were eight original scripts by gud 
playwrights as Martin Flavin, Alla 
Scott and Maxwell Anderson. 
That this theatre under Mr. Riley 
direction was in a very real senge, 
community theatre is evidenced 
the fact that nearly ninety per cen 
of the audiences were drawn od the 
Twin Cities and several of the origi. | 
nal scripts were by local playwrights, | 
DE LISLE CRAWFORD | 
Acting Director, University 
Theatre, Minneapolis, Ming, | 


PIETRO GONZAGA 


To the Editor: 
Cc you or your readers help me 

with my new book (still ip 
preparation) on Pietro Gonzaga, th 
Italian artist and stage designer wh 
lived from 1751 to 1831? 

I am especially interested in infor. 
mation that will help to enlarges 
bibliography of his work. I also would | 
like to know of any artists (particu. | 
larly in the theatre) who have beens ? 
influenced by Gonzaga. This can k 
traced through your readers’ refer. | 
ences to Gonzaga’s book, La musiqu | 
des yeux et l optique thédtral, opuscules | 
tirés dun plus grand ouvrage anglais, 
sur le sens commun (St. Petersburg, | 
1807). 





VALERIAN STEPANOY | 
Ulitza Gorky’s 15, Moscow | 
Editors’ Note: Pietro Gonzaga, a | 
though he had his training and began | 
his career in Italy, his native land, 
ceived his greatest recognition in Russia, 
where he went first in 1791 under th 
patronage of Catherine the Greil, 
during whose reign a large proportiony 
the country’s private theatres and a 
collections were started. Theatre det 
rations, the plans for the theatre in th 
Hermitage Museum, many ceremonial 
processions, are included in Gonzaga: 
lasting contributions to art and the th | 
atre. His work makes a link in an inte. 
esting chain that starts with Vitruvius, 
continues with Palladio, goes Nonh 
with Inigo Fones (who studied Palle 
dio’s work in Italy) and East with 
Gonzaga. Palladio’s influence, through 
Gonzaga, is easy to trace today ™ 
much of modern Russian stage desiff 
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THE MASQUE OF KINGS. Maxwell Anderson’s third play to reach New 
York this season is the tragic story of Crown Prince Rudolf (son of the 
Emperor Franz Joseph) and Marie Vetsera, whose deaths in a hunting lodge 
at Mayerling in 1889 remain to this day unsolved. Henry Hull and Margo 
play the ill-fated lovers; Pauline Frederick and Dudley Digges are the 
monarchs Elizabeth and Franz Joseph. Lee Simonson designed the settings 
and these lovely costumes of a spectacular period. 
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BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD 

SETTINGS BY STEWART CHANEY 

Leopold Atlas’ drama of slum boys, produced by the Theatre Guild, gives 
Stewart Ch: ney opportunity for some of his finest settings since his first 
Broadway assignment, for The Old Maid. Realistic without being pedestrian, 
they bring \ rariety of mood and color to an ineffectual script and make im- 
pressive backgrounds for the large cast of actors. 
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The Tributary Theatre 





CENSORSHIP 


A Symposium of Experience 
North— South — East— West 


£ potice, the Church and cer- 
tain so-called ‘vice societies’ are 
the active censors of the theatre in 
New York. They have a power that 
noone denies, although they serve not 
without appointment but, gen- 
aly eskng against the sanction 
of the intelligent community, who 
under the circumstances to pay 
the smaller penalties of complete ar- 
tistic freedom rather than the larger 
price involved in the suppression of 
ideas—even unpleasant or contro- 
versial ideas. 

In smaller communities the audi- 
ence is the active censor of the arts, 
especially of the theatre, and progress 
isa matter of developing the taste and 
the thinking of the community, which 
is quite as it should be. The colleges 
and universities of America have been 
the leaders in putting the theatre to 
use, both as an educational and as a 
social force in their communities. And 
too little credit has gone to the ad- 
ministrative heads of universities who 
have, often under great difficulties 
and against the opposition of a strong 
tradition, made the theatre a part of 
their program. In certain unprogres- 
sive towns, however, and in certain 
educational institutions — especially 
among those supported by state taxes 
there is still an active fear of the 
theatre which expresses itself in the 
will of boards of trustees, mirrored in 
the acts of administrative officials. All 
of this amounts to a censorship, not 


by public opinion, but by individuals 
who control public opinion for their 
own political or material benefit. 

There have been rumors of late of 
strange examples of the use of this 
power of censorship: a little theatre in 
a major city wrecked by the produc- 
tion of so mild a play as The Adding 
Machine; a university drama depart- 
ment threatened by a government 
official on the Board of Trustees with 
complete deletion from the state 
budget if they produced Maxwell 
Anderson’s Both Your Houses; a di- 
rector of drama threatened with dis- 
missal if any of his students, whether 
under his direction or not, played in 
Waiting for Lefty; even a theatre 
‘punished’ for playing Hamlet with- 
out expurgations. 

Such rumors, however, often tell 
only half the truth. They may seem 
to the director to give the reason for 
opposition to his productions, al- 
though the real reason may be his 
own unpopularity or incompetence. 
Often a play which involves a social, 
religious or political problem is, when 
handled skilfully by competent ac- 
tors under good direction, an entirely 
different statement from that made 
by the same script unskilfully han- 
dled. Moreover, the censorship of a 
certain play or a program of plays on 
the ostensible count of amorality or 
radicalism may be, as one director 
says, only a means to an end, the end 
being the dismissal, or withdrawal, of 
the director in charge. 

In order to test the strength of the 
actual opposition to dramatic free- 
dom, THEATRE ARTS has secured a 


record of the experience of directors 
in various parts of the country, which 
is presented here. It tells itsown story. 


I 


by Barnard Hewitt, teacher of speech 
and dramatics, Brooklyn College: 
wu THE indignant cry of ‘Cen- 
sorship!’ is raised in the college 
theatre, my first impulse is to lift in 
reply the battle shout of ‘Freedom!’ 
and plunge into the fight against 
reaction. I am restrained, however, by 
the realization that the college theatre 
like any other theatre is affected by 
its audience, and that some so-called 
‘censorship’ proves on closer exami- 
nation to be the expression of audi- 
ence opinion. We may, as liberal 
individuals, regret the conservatism 
of that opinion, and should do our 
best gradually to liberalize it, but 
we cannot deny its right to expression 
without at the same time denying the 
nature of the theatre, which cannot 
exist independently of its audience. 
Ideally the college director should 
be the sole judge not only of what his 
audience will find entertaining but 
also of what it will find acceptable, 
and should stand or fall as his judg- 
ment is confirmed or denied at the 
box-office. But he is supposed to 
educate as well as to entertain, and 
therefore must also judge what the 
adults will regard as good for the 
students in his audience. Actually 
college administrators are often in a 
better position than the director to 
judge this type of public reaction to 
the theatre program. Complaints, es- 
pecially complaints on moral grounds, 
are brought not to the director but to 
the administrators, who are responsi- 
ble for the general policy of the col- 
lege, and it is their duty, if the 
complaints seem truly representative 
of public opinion, to ‘censor’ the 
college theatre. If such ‘censorship’ 
is official, if the administrators assume 
publicly the responsibility for their 
action, it will quickly be evaluated. 
If the administrators have been in 
error, public opinion will repudiate 
the ‘censorship’. If, on the other 
hand, the public aligns itself with the 
administration, the ‘censorship’ must 
be accepted, it seems to me, as an 
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expression of audience opinion. The 
director should bow to that opinion 
until he can find a job in a more 
liberal community. 

Unfortunately, censorship in the 
college theatre is not always of this 
simple, direct and tolerable kind. Some 
administrators, especially in state- 
supported institutions, seem to live in 
constant dread lest a few Anglo- 
Saxon words, a drinking scene, or a 
play with a prostitute in the cast of 
characters, arouse antagonism to the 
college not merely in the town but 
over the whole state. As they see it, 
the town looks with a critical eye on 
the college, and adverse criticism of a 
college play on moral grounds may be 
brought to the attention of the State 
Board of Education, may be seized 
upon by politicians, become an issue 
at the next meeting of the legislature, 
and result in a reduction in the college 
budget for the next biennium. To the 
theatre director, such an eventuality 
seems scarcely possible; perhaps it 
could never occur. Nevertheless, some 
administrators seem to expect it to 
occur tomorrow. 

An administrator of this type lives 
with his good ear glued to the ground, 
hears every adverse criticism passed 
upon the college theatre and, regard- 
less of the source or the justice of the 
opinion expressed, acts to prevent 
future criticism. The resulting censor- 
ship is almost always unofficial, for 
such an administrator, though he 
represents himself as, and perhaps 
believes himself to be, the agent of the 
public, is seldom willing to submit his 
action to the court of public opinion. 
The director is then left in the in- 
tolerable position of fathering a 
theatre program of which he does not 
approve, and which he is not at all 
sure his audience demands. 

Fear is not the only motive behind 
such unjustified and often unjustifi- 
able censorship. College administra- 
tors are no more saintly than leaders 
in other walks of life, and so it is not 
surprising to find on the campus, as 
well as off, the moral issue raised in 
the interest of personal aggrandize- 
ment or revenge. Censorship may be 
used to club recalcitrants into line 
or out of their jobs. The public na- 
ture of the theatre makes it an easy 
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prey to such unscrupulous attacks. 

Each case of unofficial censorship 
must be met on the campus where it 
appears by the liberal element. I 
very much doubt if pressure from 
outside could do anything but harm. 
The individual director, faced with 
such censorship, if he cannot afford 
to lose his job, can only capitulate 
and then look for a new job. If his 
position is strong enough, he should 
try to force the administration into 
the open and thus rally around the 
theatre the liberal elements. In such a 
situation it is heartening to remember 
that freedom of expression is still a 
powerful ideal even in the most con- 
servative American community, and 
so the timid administrator may find 
censorship more frightening than an 
occasional condemnation of the col- 
lege theatre, and the unscrupulous 
administrator may find censorship a 
weapon that sometimes explodes in 
the hands of the user. 


II 


Anonymous 
[ some years I have been director 
of plays at . . . My own sense of 
fitness as to the propriety of present- 
ing certain plays before the University 
has been the only censorship in cut- 
ting, changing, or selecting material. 
The University has given me free rein; 
I have not been coerced in any way 
and there has been no attempt to 
influence me; but I have had many 
expressions of protest from patrons. 
Yet I have put on Outward Bound, 
Fourney’s End, Twelfth Night without 
the slightest word of criticism, and I 
do not remember making any cuttings 
whatever in the script of these plays. 
I have been ‘under fire’ on several 
occasions. With Porgy, I was told that 
I was in danger of violence. The 
minister of a colored church pro- 
tested to the chancellor and the legis- 
lature, and caused a great deal of stir 
among his people because the Negroes 
were very much interested in the play 
and were playing with our white stu- 
dents. The protest was very strong. The 
preacher denounced the play from the 
pulpit and, unfortunately, a number 
of his congregation left the church, 
and he himself left the city not long 
afterward. On the other hand, a 


national officer of the Urban 
colored gentleman of culture and» 
finement, spoke here before a 
audience in behalf of the play. He hy 
seen the production and heartiy 
approved of it. 

This play of Porgy, with the beayg, 
ful singing of the spirituals by % 
Negroes, was one of the most jp 
pressive productions we ever gave 

We have never been criticized f 
anything in the Shakespearean 
and we have produced many of the, 
But Tommy, which I considered qyj 
an innocent play, provoked one B 
patrons so much that when To 
appeared slightly intoxicated gp 
arose and walked out of the theatr 

After producing Liliom, I receive 
a scathing letter from one of o 
cultured patrons, stating that ge 
would not buy a season ticket becang 
she disapproved of the class of play 
we were presenting. 

Two years ago we produced Ty 
Shining Hour. The scene in whid 
some one asks a character if she wang 
a drink and she says she will tak 
some whiskey (but it is never givens 
her) brought forth a protest. In fac, 
the president of the W.C.T.U., wh 
did not see the play but heard im 
directly about it, wrote to the pret 
dent of the Board of Regents begging 
that a better class of plays might k 
produced. We have always cut outa 
drinking not absolutely necessary fe 
the plot or atmosphere of the play. 

We had a curious experience with 
As Husbands Go. . . . 1 receiveds 
letter from a good old patron & 
nouncing the play most vociferous 
as improper and unsuited for or 
theatre. Rather sadly I walked dom 
the street, where I met another 
equally prominent patron, who said 
‘T think that was one of the best play 
you ever put on, because of the less 
it contains for the young people of tht 
University.’ So, ‘Like a man to doubl 
business bound, I stand in pau 
where I shall first begin.’ 

We do eliminate oaths. We neve 
use the name of the Divine except int 
most respectful way. We find thi 
most imprecations can be expressedi 
the actor’s manner, or in unobjectio& 
able words. But our players, lit 
Bob Acres, sometimes beg, ‘Do, ¥ 
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Lucius, let me begin with a damn.’ 

| have only words of profound ap- 
reciation for our patrons during the 
twenty years of our existence. The 
cases which I have cited are excep- 
tional, and the University has, with 
the true spirit of a University, al- 
lowed me perfect freedom. Even 
when the battle royal was being 
fought in regard to Porgy, and the 
president of the W.C.T.U. was pro- 
testing to the president of the Board 
of Regents, no restraint was placed 
upon me. : 

We find our audience, on the whole, 
sophisticated and ready for modern 
plays. With some trepidation, we 
opened our season this year with 
Personal Appearance, followed by 
Three Men on a Horse. Of course, 
these plays were cut somewhat, but I 
have heard no word of criticism of 
either production. We try to give a 
number of modern plays during the 
season; if possible, a revival; and, 
when found, a first production of a 
worthy play. My experience would 
indicate that an audience can be led 
to appreciate all the modern plays. 
We have tried never to offend our 
audiences. 

I have all sympathy for those who 
are being criticized; but I would say, 
‘Hold on; fight it out.’ There are 
many excellent plays which, like 
Caesar’s wife, are ‘above reproach’. 
The lady who walked out of the 
theatre at the production of Tommy 
came back from New York and told 
me she had seen a splendid play for us 
to put on. We produced it, to her 
pleasure. It was Bird in Hand. 1 
was rather startled when she began to 
describe the play and told me the first 
act opened with a bedroom scene. 

Of course, it is necessary that we 
please our patrons. We never take 
their criticisms lightly. We try to keep 
ascholarly quality of work uppermost, 
but we do find that with the tired 
business man as well as the student, 
‘A little nonsense now and then is 
relished by the best of men.’ 


III 
by Marguerite Morrow, Director of 
Dramatics, University of Arizona: 
> SITUATION at the University 
of Arizona is resolving itself 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


nicely, because of the fact that after 
both public lectures and informal 
talks on the drama I have been able 
to bring to this general locality a feel- 
ing that drama is closely aligned with 
social conditions pertaining to the 
period around which the play is writ- 
ten. The audience, therefore, now 
looks on plays as a social expression 
rather than as a subject for criticism if 
the play seems irregular in any way. I 
have tried to impress not only the 
people of the community but students 
as well with the idea that the play, be- 
ing the concept of the playwright and 
written for some reason or purpose of 
his own, is to be interpreted with that 
reason or purpose in mind and should 
in no way reflect upon student, direc- 
tor or faculty if it happens to have a 
potentially objectionable scene. 

Of course, I do not attempt such 
things as The Captive or Sex or The 
Children’s Hour, but, on the other 
hand, I do not shun such plays as 
Outward Bound or Twelfth Night (both 
of which have been done here), nor 
would I hesitate to produce, because 
of anything that might be termed ‘ir- 
regular’, such plays as Paths of Glory 
or Days Without End. 

At the University of Arizona there 
are no stringent censorship rules. The 
matter of play selection is left entirely 
to my judgment and discretion and in 
the ten years of my directorship here 
no criticism has been forthcoming be- 
cause certain plays produced during 
that period have had drinking scenes 
or have dealt with questionable social 
or moral situations. 

In the last two years, for example, 
the drinking scene in Let Us Be Gay, 
which was essential to the progress of 
the plot, was put on exactly as writ- 
ten; the high peak of emotion in St. 
John Ervine’s Fohn Ferguson was 
beautifully presented in all its tragic 
significance; the love of the Duke for 
his mistress in The Duchess Says Her 
Prayers showed only the rare attach- 
ment of deep love; the discussion by 
Mrs. Dudgeon of her irregular child 
in Shaw’s Devil’s Disciple was not cut. 
In fact, all these plays have been dis- 
tinct successes, with no negative crit- 
icism made about them. 

It seems to me that one way to 
solve the problem of rules imposed on 


the director that forbid the production 
of certain plays with so-called ‘irreg- 
ular’ scenes might be the broader ed- 
ucation of those in authority who per- 
haps little understand drama and its 
social significance. 


IV 


by Glenn Hughes, Director, Divi- 
sion of Drama, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle: 
W: ARE fortunate at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in having 
an administration which does not 
hamper our theatrical program by any 
official censorship. In the past sixteen 
years (the period of my connection 
with this institution) there has been 
only one instance of a reprimand from 
the President’s office because of a 
dramatic production, and that was 
occasioned by a matinee performance 
of The Hairy Ape attended largely by 
high-school students. Excessive pro- 
fanity in the play brought objections 
from teachers and parents, and these 
were registered with the President, 
who passed them on to the director of 
the play with a suggestion that proper 
judgment had not been exercised in 
promoting a matinee of this play for 
high-school students. I was not at that 
time in charge of the drama depart- 
ment, and I am inclined to think 
that, had I been, I should have 
anticipated and prevented the diffi- 
culty. 

It has always seemed to me that 
when a person is placed in charge of a 
theatrical program for an educational 
or other institution, he owes it to his 
employers to consider rather carefully 
their policies, even though he may not 
personally agree with them. That is 
to say, if a man accepts a rE ina 
Catholic institution he should know 
enough not to produce an anti- 
Catholic play. And if he accepts a 
position in a conservative, tax-sup- 
ported institution, he should know 
enough not to produce radical plays. 

I have known young directors who 
held such deep sympathies of a social 
or political nature that they felt 
they were in conscience bound to use 
the theatre for the furtherance of the 
causes with which they sympathized. 
But although I can understand their 
feelings, I cannot agree with them. 
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The place for those who feel they 
must at any cost produce radical labor 
plays is in a radical college or in a 
labor theatre. 

There are, of course, a number of 
colleges with a liberal enough point of 
view to permit plays of various social 
and political policies to be exhibited 
under their auspices. And it is no 
doubt desirable for each dramatic 
director to encourage such a liberal 
attitude. But to oppose administra- 
tive policy rashly and then complain 
of academic tyranny is not only futile 
but grossly unfair. 

The matter of risqué situations and 
dialogue in plays is one that prob- 
ably will always cause trouble for the 
college director. Yet I am continually 
being surprised by the open-minded- 
ness of college officers and audiences. 
Even large city high schools present 
plays today, unexpurgated, which a 
few years ago would have caused a 
scandal. There are, I know, a number 
of small colleges, chiefly sectarian, 
where plays must be kept cleaner than 
they are on Broadway, but, with the 
larger universities setting the exam- 
ple, tolerance is rapidly developing. 

I think, without being prudish, 
that some Broadway plays are too 
dirty for college use. Even a hardened 
theatregoer may be shocked or em- 
barrassed at a sensationally risqué 
scene enacted by college students, 
whereas the same scene enacted on 
Broadway by mature professional 
actors might well seem to him natural 
and enjoyable. The sensible college 
director will take this fact into ac- 
count, and will not strain the moral 
senses of his audience too far. There 
is a personal relationship between the 
college actor and the audience which 
does not exist between a Broadway 
actor and the audience, and vulgarity 
is certainly more objectionable in a 
personal than in an impersonal situa- 
tion. 

At the University of Washington 
we operate two theatres (the Studio 
and the Penthouse) every week of the 
year, averaging five nights of per- 
formance per week in each theatre. 
This means that we produce a much 
greater number of plays per season 
than most universities. Yet we find 
comparatively little difficulty in find- 
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ing interesting and entertaining plays 
that are suited to production under a 
state university’s auspices. We do ex- 
ercise some judgment, and from time 
to time we pass up a play which 
tempts us but which we feel might 
alienate portions of our regular audi- 
ence, or might embarrass the adminis- 
tration. We work on the assumption 
that we are in a position of responsibil- 
ity, and that no one play is important 
enough to warrant our presenting it 
at the cost of jeopardizing our entire 
theatrical program. 

Sex perversion is, obviously, one of 
the most dangerous dramatic themes 
for the amateur theatre, and we 
would think a long time before we pro- 
duced The Green Bay Tree or The 
Children’s Hour. We have produced 
Dangerous Corner and Girls in Uni- 
form, both of which suggest sex 
perversion, and, although no trouble 
resulted, nevertheless we aroused ad- 
verse comment among a few members 
of the audience. 

We have tried to develop open- 
mindedness in our audience, and we 
have succeeded in doing so. Today we 
produce plays that we did not dare 
produce three years ago. Only the 
other evening a prominent adminis- 
trative official of the University, 
noted for his conventionality, told 
me that we had ‘educated’ him so 
thoroughly with a systematically-ar- 
ranged succession of sophisticated 
comedies that he believed he was no 
longer capable of being shocked. 
And the point is that had we pre- 
sented one of our current produc- 
tions several years ago, he might well 
have used his influence to curtail our 
activity. 

It is my feeling that a good many 
college directors should worry more 
about their standards of production, 
and less about the restrictions under 
which they work. The best way to 
gain the confidence of administrative 
officers and the public is to establish 
firmly a reputation for artistic in- 
tegrity. Once that is established, 
greater and greater freedom will re- 
sult. And if a director feels that his 
talent can function properly only in 
the field of the incendiary drama, 
then his talent is not only a limited 
one, but misplaced in a college. 





V 


by Charles Choate, Director, Wj. 
nona Little Theatre, Minnesota: 
I cAN speak only of the communi 
theatre. The Winona Little Theatre 
Group is in its twelfth season. Oy 
sources of revenue are: a small 
of interested patron members, the sale 
of season tickets, and the sale of sj 
admissions at each performance, We 
are entirely independent and the 
choice of plays rests entirely with our 
directors. We have no affiliations with 
church, school or civic groups. 

We now give five plays a year in 
our own Little Theatre which we built 
in second-floor rooms rented from 4 
local business group. We give each 
play four or five times and charge 
fifty cents single admission and two 
dollars for a season ticket. Most of 
our plays have been produced on 
Broadway and the majority have 
been included in Mantle’s best plays, 

Our audience is strictly provincial, 
While some of our people are wealthy 
and traveled, the majority come from 
small businesses, shops, garages, 
grocery stores; even people on relief 
have occasionally managed to come 
to see our plays. 

We feel no restriction in the choice 
of plays as long as they are first. 
rate. Censorship prohibiting drinking 
scenes, adultery or any other irregular 
social or moral situations would ham. 
string and castrate our Little Theatre 
as quickly as anything I know of. 

We gave the first production of 
Claudius and Gertrude written by 
James Gray of St. Paul, Minnesota,a 
remarkably interesting and important 
play concerning the characters of 
Hamlet during the six months previous 
to the opening of Shakespeare’s play. 
This laboratory experiment, off 
to an unknown but excellent play- 
wright, would have been impossible 
under the restrictions of censorship. 
We could not have produced 4s Hus- 
bands Go with its uproariously funny 
drinking scene nor could we have pro 
duced Paris Bound, They Knew What 
They Wanted, The Mask and the Fate, 
The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, or many 
others of the thirty-seven plays that 
we have done. 

God save us from such censorship! 
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DESIGNER-HISTORIAN 


Scenery Then and Now, by Donald 
Oenslager. VW. W. Norton: $5. 


o put old life into a new theatre.’ 
This phrase strikes for me the 
dominant note of Scenery Then and 
Now. I closed the book with a vividly 
fresh realization of the paradox, so 
familiar and yet too important ever to 
be trite, which is involved in human 
creative effort along any line: crea- 
tion, always Posse, Ber. new or it 
would be not creation but only adap- 
tation, and yet, unless rooted in the 
past, a baseless trifle, a transitory ap- 
pearance, without life’s power to pro- 
duce new life. The book showed me 
that although this sharp conflict of 
old and new is present in all the arts, 
not one brings it so conspicuously into 
the light and resolves it in such clear- 
cut terms as the art of the theatre does. 
Which is only to say that the theatre 
presents it theatrically, writes it large 
that every one may read and, so 
onal may understand all art 
ter. 

The book, then, although conceived 
as a theatre book, is for every reader 
who cares about art of any kind. 
Factually it is a scenic designer’s illus- 
trations of settings he has designed for 
plays that go all the way from Aes- 
chylus to O’Neill, together with a 
brief account of each play selected 
and an appraisement of the period it 
gs to. But inevitably it steps out 

of the theatre. The author is an in- 
tellectual as well as an artist. He is 
interested at least as much in why 
are done as in how they are 


done, and theory, once embarked 
upon, has a way of refusing to be con- 
fined to the particular under con- 
sideration. It is always far-ranging. 
Mr. Oenslager’s theatre opens out 
upon all art. 

His notably deep and wide culture 
lies behind this breadth of view. The 
tremendous background of his own 
art he has been able to see and under- 
stand as only an artist who is also an 
eager student can. Indeed it would be 
true to say that his theatre is time- 
less. The past is present to him — old 
life flows into the new; new uses ap- 
pear for the old; the unchanging stuff 
of human experience fits into the 
latest idiom. 

Therefore his designs for Aeschylus 
or Aristophanes are as modern as 
those for The Emperor ones, and 
their plays as alive. The complete in- 
eptitude of the idea that old plays had 
better be dropped because the old 
way of giving them must be, has 
never been shown better than in 
these pages. Just as Mozart is still 
with us though the spinet is not, so 
the fact that the old Greek flute-led 
chorus has gone forever does not pre- 
vent Aristophanes’ comedy from be- 
ing comic. Of course if genius stood on 
every street corner — but what then 
would happen to the past (and along 
many lines besides the theatre) is 
a question which does not press for 
our immediate consideration. With 
present resources, we shall continue 
to need the tried and tested mighty 
masters of the human heart, and 
Mr. Oenslager tells us what to do 
with them. 





They must be rescued from the 
purely temporary, the old that has no 
significance. We must give them back 
their modernity. Actors, designer, 
producer, must see the play as if it 
were fresh from the blotter, never 
done before, no ancient guides to 
point out easy, smooth-worn paths — 
a truth that is true not only for the 
men of the theatre, but for painter, 
poet, musician, architect. All art 
tolerates the expression of the past 
only in the terms of the present. 
Nothing results otherwise except 
archaeology. 

But what then of stage conven- 
tion, the stuff the ancient tradition of 
the theatre is made of? Well, Mr. 
Oenslager answers, a convention is 
not, as we are apt to think of it, a 
static bit of the past free spirits rebel 
against. On the contrary, free spirits 
create it. ‘Convention in art is flexi- 
ble experiment tightened by con- 
stant practice into a common pro- 
cedure.’ This is a brilliantly clarifying 
definition. A new age begins with a 
new vision which can be expressed 
only after ‘flexible experiment’. But 
since each age sees and thinks in the 
same way, this finally results in a 
common method of expression which 
is made up of the conventions of that 
age and stamps its style — Classic, 
Gothic, Baroque — what it will stand 
for and mean forever. Conventions are 
the artist’s idioms, just what his use 
of language is to the poet, and they 
change as language changes. 

Two admirable sentences point this 
discussion: ‘That age is greatest when 
talent magnificently conspires with 
convention. That age is basest whose 
art boasts of fewest conventions,’ 
since ‘the conventions of any period 
are the degrees of that period’s meas- 
ure of distance from realism’. Will fu- 
ture writers on the art of China and 
Japan please note. 

And yet all this is but half of the 
book. Mr. Oenslager can condense 
into a page or two a whole period 
without loss of color or vivid detail. 
He paints to perfection within those 
limits his Venice, a city above every- 
thing else dramatic, with the stamp of 
the theatre upon her; her marriage 
with the Adriatic a piece of high 
stagecraft; her grandiose painters, not 
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‘ wtlined. The chapter headings are 
“ tive of the eta used: ‘The 
Classic Orchestra of Haydn’, ‘The 
a Orchestra of Mozart’, ‘The Dy- 
namic Orchestra of Beethoven’, and 
w on down to ‘The Mechanistic 
Orchestra of Schoenberg, Stravinsky 
and the Present Time’. 
The author is not afraid of voicing 
‘nions that are not orthodox. Thus 
he speaks in high terms of Meyerbeer 
who ‘from the point of view of or- 
chestraldevelopment . . . represents 
one of the most influential masters of 
the epoch of virtuosity, while from a 
musical point of view he was one of 
the most original innovators’. Under 
the heading ‘The Decadent Orchestra 
of Brahms, Bruckner and Mahler’ he 
provocative judgment on the 
| three men thus bracketed together, 
apparently rating both Bruckner and 
Mahler almost as high as Brahms. 
While one may at times take issue 
with the author’s appraisement of the 
| composers and their contribution to 
| thedevelopment of the orchestral art, 
| itis always evident that his opinions 
ae the outgrowth of a broad and 
sholarly knowledge of his subject. 
| His command of English, recently 
| aquired as he states in his Foreword, 
isnoteworthy. 


The New Caravan, edited by 
| Kreymborg, Mumford and Rosen- 
fed. W. W. Norton: $3.95. 


in the series of American 
Caravans which began in 1927, 
| The New Caravan lists the names of 
over forty authors, many of them un- 
familiar ones, on its contents page. 
The book contains, as the fulfillment 
of its purpose (to be ‘a collection of 
tew writings representative of recent 
America’) would require, a good deal 
of material from the world of the 
theatre. 

Alfred Kreymborg contributes a 
play in blank verse; Delmore Schwartz, 
iplay in free verse. There is a scene 
from a play by Emjo Basshe, and a 
speech from a play by E. E. Cum- 
mings. A libretto for an opera in three 
ats, entitled The First President, by 
William Carlos Williams concludes 
the dramatic writings in the anthol- 
#y. The theatre, however, is further 
presented by an article by Sheldon 
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THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


Cheney, entitled ‘The Art Theatre — 
Twenty Years After’, and by a short 
story by Aline Bernstein whose fame, 
so far, has derived from her designs 
for the stage. 


A Bibliography of Dancing, com- 
piled by Paul David Magriel. H. 
W. Wilson Co.: $4.75. 

foes DANCE, that most difficult of 


the arts to envision and clarify in 
writing, has nevertheless stimulated a 
good amount of literature over the 
years. Mr. Magriel’s book is the first 
of any size or importance to attempt 
to put that store of writing into the 
accessible form of a bibliography. It 
has been badly needed, for, if most 
writing on the dance has been inade- 
quate or pedestrian, it has at least 
served the double purpose of ac- 
quainting the uninitiated with the 
variety of dance forms and of showing 
the necessity for a valid library on the 
art. 4 Bibliography of Dancing is an 
invaluable contribution. 


Oral Interpretation of Forms of 
Literature, by Margaret P. McLean. 
Dutton: $2.50. 

HE three Rs upon which the 

world of education was built 
not so long ago are sorely neglected 
today. The typewriter has taken the 
personality out of handwriting, the 
adding-machine solves many of our 
mathematical necessities, the visual 
image — photography and the cinema 
included — is a substitute for much 
of our reading. Our voice and our 
speech remain our own, and what we 
do with them, both in the way of per- 
sonal expression and in the way of 
reading aloud from great literature, is 
still a major problem for all of us and 
for all of our teachers. 

Margaret McLean, who has al- 
ready done valiant service in the field 
of phonetics and spoken English, has 
added to her textbooks (of use to the 
layman almost as much as to the 
teacher) a new volume which she calls 
Oral Interpretation of Forms of Litera- 
ture, which gives a statement of the 
technical problems involved in read- 
ing, a series of exercises for their 
mastery and a fine selection of ma- 
terial for use in the field. It is a valu- 
able and easily usable handbook. 




















Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


CALL IT A DAY 

JOHNNY JOHNSON 

200 WERE CHOSEN 
SPRING DANCE 

LIBEL 

FRESH FIELDS 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
STAR SPANGLED 

AH, WILDERNESS 

MARY OF SCOTLAND 
VALLEY FORGE 

RUSSET MANTLE 

POST ROAD 

FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 
TAPESTRY IN GRAY 
ACHILLES HAD A HEEL 
NOAH 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
BIOGRAPHY 

JOYOUS SEASON 

THEY SHALL NOT DIE 
LET FREEDOM RING 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 
DINNER AT EIGHT 

THE DARK TOWER 
MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG 
THE FIRST LEGION 

ON STAGE 

THE TAVERN 

PATHS OF GLORY 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 
JUDGMENT DAY 

THE CRADLE SONG 

THE SECOND MAN 
WHEN LADIES MEET 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 
BRIEF CANDLE 

SMALL MIRACLE 
CEILING ZERO 

FLY AWAY HOME 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
ALIEN CORN 

MOOR BORN 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
WEDNESDAY’S CHILD 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
HELL BENT FER HEAVEN 
HOTEL UNIVERSE 

NIGHT OVER TAOS 

JUNE MOON 

HOUSE OF CONNELLY 
FAINT PERFUME 
ALISON’S HOUSE 

THE NINTH GUEST 

THE BABY CYCLONE 
THE FIRST YEAR 
THAT’S GRATITUDE 
BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
MRS. MOONLIGHT 
THREE WISE FOOLS 
CRAIG’S WIFE 

PHILIP GOES FORTH 


Send for our 1937 
Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Principles of 


SHAKESPEAREAN 
PRODUCTION 
by 
G. WILSON KNIGHT 


As actor, producer and critic, Mr. Knight com- 
bines in an unusual way practical experience 
and noted scholarship. 

Here he provides a book which will bring a 


rich reward to playgoers, as well as members 
of a cast and the producer. $3.50 


Collected Poems 
and Plays of 


RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 


Combining for the first time in a single volume 
all the stage scripts, and the mystic poetry, 
which have given him so prominent a place in 
literature. $3.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

60 Fifth Ave., New York 











Founder of the Moscow Art 
Theatre describes his methods 


in the most important book on the 
Art of Acting to appear in many years 


An Actor 


Prepares 
by 
STANISLAVSKI 


Translation by 
Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 


Price $2.50 
Order from your bookseller, or from 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 
40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 
English Costume of the Early Middle 
Ages, by Iris Brooke. Macmillan: 
$2.25. Completes a series of seven 
books on periods of English costumes 
from the Tenth to the Nineteenth 
Century, all drawn by Miss Brooke. 


Eugene O'Neill, by Barrett H. Clark. 
McBride: $7. Revised and enlarged 
edition, at popular prices, of this por- 
trait of O’Neill and his works. 


Elizabeth of England, by Natalie Hays 
Hammond. Kamin: $2.50. A de luxe 
edition of an unproduced play. 


Anton Chekhov, by Princess Nina 
Toumanova. Columbia University Press: 
$3. Biography of a great Russian au- 
thor and playwright by a compatriot. 


University of Chicago Plays, Skits, 
Lyrics, edited by Frank O’ Hara. Uns- 
versity of Chicago Press: $3. Written 
by University of Chicago students, 
with introductions by Whitford Kane 
and Beatrice Lillie. 


The Infernal Machine, by Fean Coc- 
teau. Oxford: $37. Translation by Carl 
Wildman of a four-act play on the 
story of Oedipus. 


Revivals 


(A reminder of books that have stood 
the test of time and earned their 
place on theatre shelves.) 


Darling of Misfortune, by Richard 
Lockridge. Appleton-Century, 1932: 
$3.50. A sympathetic and objective 
biography of Edwin Booth written 
by the dramatic critic of The New 
York Sun. 


The Art of the Actor, by B. Constant 
Coquelin, translated by Elsie Fogarty. 
Allen and Unwin: $1.25. One of the 
few books on the basic theories of 
acting by a master of the craft. 


The Dancer’s Quest, by Elizabeth Sel- 
den. University of California Press, 
1935: $6. A serious study of the 
modern dance, its historical, psycho- 
logical and aesthetic background, its 
subject matter, idioms of expression, 
organization and ideals and _ its 
achievement in Europe and America. 


PLAYS ABOUT THE 
THEATRE IN ENGLAND 
1671-1737 
By DANE F. SMITH 


Passages from 70 more or less forgotten Pieces 
which serve as an admirable introduction to the 
social, intellectual, literary and theatrical life of 
the day. “Manages to be a highly entertaining 
as well as instructive treatise.”” — United Pps; 
Illustrated. } 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 








HOW TO 
GET ON BROADWAY 


Whether you want to act, design, direct, dance, ¢ 
get your plays produced, it’s easier to break io if 
you know how to go about it, who to see, when and 
where to find them, and what to say and do. The 
one place where you can find out all this is 
Shepard Traube’s up-to-the-minute book, 80 You 
WANT TO GO INTO THE THEATRE? Recon- 
mended by all the New York dramatic critics. Seng 
$1.75 for a copy (money back if not satished). 
Dept. 5. Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

















Theatre Arts 
Prints 


MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
150 prints 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
HIS TIMES 


100 prints 


Halftone reproductions of stage 
and costume designs, theatres, 
character portraits and scenes 
from productions. Each set | 
carefully assembled to portray | 
and interpret its subject. 


For the use of theatre-lovers, stu- 
dents and teachers; for courses in 
history and technique of the drama; 
for classes in stage and costume 
design. Valuable to the collector, 
indispensable for the student. 


Price — Each Set $1.50 
Halftone prints, with descriptive 


captions, on sheets size 5” x &, 
altractively boxed 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 EAST 49ST. + NEW YORK 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ART 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-STAGECRAFT 


The courses of the Feagin School give 
thorough preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting and all 
forms of Dramatic Expression 
Enroll Now for Spring Term 
Summer Session, July 5-Aug. 13 
Separate Children’s Department 
Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Redio Equipment 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue T, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 
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FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, N. Y. C. 


For Speech and Acting 
Individual Lessons 
and Rehearsal Groups 
Registrations Now 


Summer Courses for the Layman and 
Professional 
SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT 
HOSTELRY 
Stratford-on-Avon, England 


Distinguished Sponsors 
REgent 4-3226 Write now for information | | 

















Miss Rache! Crothers, well-known playwright and 
author, says, “! consider Helen Ford Stafford the 
most inspiring teacher of acting | have ever known. 


Helon Ford 


STAFFORD 


founder of the Actor's First Studio offers 
complete, practical training for the Stage, 
Screen or Radio. 


Children — Beginners 
Advanced Students 


Students receive the benefit of Miss 

Stafford’s teaching methods based on 

years of actual theatre experience. 
Write or telephone for further details: 


TOWER STUDIO 
3218 Barbizon Plaza, N. Y. C. 
On an Isiand in the 


HID ELAH RICE 


of the SPOKEN WORD 

Summer Theatre Enterprises 

June, July, August — 26th Year 
Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island | 
@ School of Speech Arts — Theatre Workshop 


Progress of each student paramount 
© Advanced Student Company 
Bend Box Players — acting in own Theatre 
@ Professional Company — playing nightly 
Head CLIFFORD BROOKE 
Directors | BLANCH TOWNSEND 


Circle 7-7000 











© Separate Children's Theatre 
Horseback Riding, Swimming, Boating 














1105 Carnegie Hall 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Winter School, October to May, Cleveland, O. | 
Address: MR. PHIDELAH RICE y 











YALE UNIVERSITY. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Allardyce Nicoll, Chairman 





HISTORY AND CRITICISM. . 


Allardyce Nicoll 
PLAYWRITING. . 
Walter Prichard Eaton | 
PRODUCTION. . 
Alexander Dean 
Halsted Welles 
Frank McMullan 


Emily V. White 

STAGE SPEAKING. . 
Constance Welch 
Donald Oenslager 


STAGE LIGHTING... 


S. R. McCandless 
Frank P. Bevan 


TECHNICAL DIRECTION 
Edward C. Cole 
Robert G. Scott 


THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
Boyd Smith 


Courses leading to the Ph.D. and 
M.F.A. degrees or to certificates 


SCENE DESIGN. . 


COSTUME DESIGN 


For catalogue, apply to 


Secretary, Department of Drama 
University Theatre 
New Haven, Conn. 





* 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


announces the 
ninth season 
of 
THE MICHIGAN 
REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Complete School of the Theatre 


1937 Summer Session 
June 25 to August 20 


For full particulars apply to 
VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


UNION COLLEGE Announces 





The Third Annual 
MOHAWK 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


July 6 through August 14, 1937 
under the direction of 
MR.and MRS. COBURN 


who, with guest stars, will be supported by a distin- 
guished professional! company in seven great pleys, 
in the beautiful Outdoor Theetre on the Union 
College campus which is in the heart of New 
York's vacationland: Seretoga Springs, Leake 
George, the Adirondacks, the Catskills and the 
Berkshires | 


INSTITUTE of the THEATRE 
June 28 through August 21, 1937 
SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM: The Institute 


offers a two yeer program of intensive study and 
Practical training in the production of pleys. By 
taking pert with the Festival's professional! com- 
pany end technicians, students receive first hand 
instruction and experience in the work of the 
theatre arts 


PROFESSIONAL CAREER: Through « arent 
from the Carnegie Corporation, students who 
plen to undertake theatrical work as 4 profession 
may become eligible for a salaried position with 
the Mohawk Drama Festival Company 


For information and Institute Catalogue 
Write to: Registrar, Institute of the Theatre 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 





























STUDIO i: THEATRE 
THEODORA IRVINE, Director 


Twenty years in New York City 
Weekly Student Productions 
Clark Gable and Alice Brady 
are former students 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne 
Manuscript Plays Produced 
Day and Evening Clesses 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED STAGE 
Thorough Vasiainn in Acting Technique 
and Daily Rehearsals 





Seturday Morning Children's Class 


Alter this year's final play seven-eighths of the 
graduating class were sent for by managers. 
Students often act on Broadway while studying. 


Tel. EN 2-3345 


New York 


Catalogue upon request 


15 West 67th St. 











Summer School of Drama 
Regular University Quarter, June 17 — Aug. 28 
ENGLISH CLASSIC COMEDY AND 
EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
Studies in text, settings, costumes, and lighting, lead 
ing to major classic performance in August and 
applied in fortnightly productions of one-act plays 


Classes: Shakespeere Comedy... Voice & 
Interpretation Acting & Directing . . . Stege & 
Costume Design Playwriting .. . Theatre Man 


agement 
Activities: Specia! Lectures, Exhibitions, Recitals 
illustrating the major production . Formal Read- 
ings of Ancient & Modern Comedies and of the 
winning play in the Maxwell Anderson Verse 
Drama Contest 
Drama Conference: Week of section meetings on 
professional and academic problems releting to 
speech and drama 
For fuller information address 

The Proctor, Office 200 J 


Stanford University California 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Seattle — Washington 


Twenty-Third Season 


Drama 

Music 

Dance 

Graphic Art 
Stagecraft 

Costume Design 
Eurythmics 

Modern Radio Studio 


Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Alexander Koiransky, Dramatic Director 











When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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hanya holm studio 
_ eA NERA AR REINS PAN 
| 


school of dancing 


fall, winter, christmas & june courses 


hanya holm group 


concerts — lecture demonstrations 





215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 





MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


Ballet Master, Imperial School, Moscow, 
With Stanislavsky, Moscow Art Theatre, 


STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
AND MIMO-DRAMA 


COMPLETE BALLET TRAINING 


Children, Beginners, Advanced and Professionals 
Foundation for all types of dancing 


MIMO-DRAMA CLASSES 


especially recommended to Stage and Screen 
actors end singers 


REHEARSAL GROUP 


will prepere ballets for performances 


Circular upon Request 


Studio 819 CO 5-6625 
Carnegie Hall New York City 














NED 


WAYBURN'S 


DANCING, SINGING, RADIO 
AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 





Career Courses for 


Adults and Children 


EPARE for your dancing, singing, speaking, 
acting or directing career under the supervision 
of the man who steged and helped to create the 
most successful editions of the Ziegfeld Follies and 
many other de luxe productions, and who has 
coached, directed and helped up the ladder of 
fame such glamorous stars as Al Jolson, Fannie 
Brice, Fred Astaire, Jeanette MacDonald, Eddie 
Cantor, Mae West, Ed Wynn, Grace Moore, Clifton 
Webb, Charlotte Greenwood, Gertrude Niesen, 
Georsie Tapps, Polly Walters (with “Red Hot and 
Blue”), Melissa Mason (hit of “The White Horse 
Inn’) and hundreds of others 


ADULTS: /ornins. 


ning sessions. 


five times weekly. 

CHILDREN: Saturday and once-weekly, after 
school classes. 

Students acquire practical experience in Ned 

Wayburn’s Demi-Tasse Theatre and completely 

equipped Radio Broadcasting studio located on 

premises. Also, qualified students have opportuni 

ties to appear in public performances throughout 

the year. } 

@ Home Study course in stage dancing 

@ Dance Routines and Dancers’ supplies by mail 

@ Professional and Amateur staging service 

@ Costumes, scenery, electrical equipment, “props” 

on rental basis. 


FREE tryouts and talent analysis 


call, phone or write Studio TA 


MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


Rth & Soh St 


and eve- 
twice or 


afternoon 


Once, 
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| VICTORIA REGINA (Aug. 31 


| WHITE HORSE INN (Oct. 7 


STAGE DOOR (Oct. 22— 





See for 


Y ourself 


| Attractions current in New York, some 


to look forward to (dates indefinite), and 
a list of those that have closed since the 
last recording. The opening and closing 
dates appear in parentheses after the 


title. 


ON THE BOARDS 
TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033 ) 


Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. 


DEAD END (Oct. 28 -.) by Sidney 
Kingsley. Producer and designer: Norman 
Bel Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. | 





BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27 .) Com- | 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- | 
ducer and director: George Abbott. With 


Joyce Arling and Allyn Joslyn 


.) Re- 
turn engagement of the Laurence Hous- 
man play. Producer: Gilbert Miller. With 
Helen Hayes. 


.) Musi- 
cal spectacle. Adapted for America by 
David Freedman and Irving Caesar: mu- 
sic by Ralph Benatzky and Robert Stolz. 
Producer: Rowland Stebbins. Directed by 
Erik Charell. With William Gaxton and 

Kitty Carlisle. 





TOVARICH (Oct. 15 .) Adaptation by 
Robert E. Sherwood from the French of 
Jacques Deval. Producer: Gilbert Miller. 


With Marta Abba and John Halliday. 


.) by George 
S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber. Producer: | 
Sam H. Harris. With Margaret Sullavan. 


RED, HOT AND BLUE! (Oct. 29 J 
Musical by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse; music by Cole Porter. Producer: 
Vinton Freedley. Settings by Donald | 
Oenslager. With Jimmy Durante, Ethel 
Merman and Bob Hope. 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 (Nov. 24 .) Three 
alternating programs, each of three one- 
act plays by Noel Coward. Producer: 
John C. Wilson. With Noel Coward, 


Gertrude Lawrence and Joyce Carey. 








——— 





PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Dance and Drama 
Steamboat Springs Colorade 


1937 Staff includes 


DORIS HUMPHREY 





Dance Drame Stage Production 
Modern Plays Conatructing scenes 
Dalcroze Pantomime Lighting 
Ballet Improvisation Costuming 


Horseback riding, swimming, tennis 


Trips to canyons, timberline lakes, peaks 


Charlotte Perry, Portia Mansfield, Direct, 
110 Brevoort Lane, Rye, New York 











—_— 

















Intensive Course in 
Dance Technique 
and Composition 


Date to be announced later 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
LOUIS HORST 


For information address: 


Dini De Remer, Secretary 
Martha Graham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


— 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


antic 


Full Professional Education for Stege 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—o— 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Represent 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 


of the Jooss Leeder School. 











When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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See for Yourself, continued 


you CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 
I .) by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 


THER RAT (Dec. 16 .) by John 
= Jr. and Fred Finklehoffe. Pro- 
ducer: George Abbott. 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY (Dec. 23 
—.) by Maxwell Anderson. Producer: 
Katharine Cornell. Directed by Guthrie 
McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With | 
Katharine Cornell, Walter Abel and My- | 
ron McCormick. 








THE SHOW IS ON (Dec. 25 -) Musical | 
show. Producer: Lee Shubert. Director | 
and designer: Vincente Minnelli. With | 
Beatrice Fillie, Bert Lahr, Reginald Gard- 
iner and Paul Haakon. 


THE WOMEN (Dec. 26——.) by Clare | 
Boothe. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed | 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill- | 
more and Ilka Chase. 


THE ETERNAL ROAD (Jan. 7——.)| 
Spectacle: play by Franz Werfel, adapted | 
by Ludwig Lewisohn; music by Kurt | 
Weill. Directed by Max Reinhardt. Set- 
tings and costumes by Norman Bel 


Geddes. 


HIGH TOR (Jan. g——.) Fantasy by 
Maxwell Anderson. Producer and director: 
Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo Miel- 
ziner. With Burgess Meredith, Charles D. 
Brown and Peggy Ashcroft. 





BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD (Jan. 12 
—.) by Leopold L. Atlas. Producers: 
Theatre Guild and Sidney Harmon. Set- 
tings by Stewart Chaney. 


BEHIND RED LIGHTS (Jan. 13.) by 
Samuel Shipman. Producer: Jack Curtis. 


HOWDY STRANGER (Jan. 14——.) by 
Robert Sloane and Louis Pelletier, Jr. 


Producers: Hammerstein, DuFor and 
Goldstein. 


TIDE RISING (Jan. 25——.) by George 
Brewer, Jr. Producers: Aldrich and Myers. 
With Grant Mitchell and Tamara. 


AND NOW GOODBYE (Feb. 2——.) 
Dramatization by Philip Howard of the 
James Hilton novel. Producer: John 


Golden. With Philip Merivale. 


THIRSTY SOIL (Feb. 3.) by Raymond 
Bond. Producers: Bliss and Hayden. 





(Continued on next page) 








Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, and Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, London 


SUMMER SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1937 
Three Sessions: 
July 30th to August 13th— BATH 
August 16th to August 30th— BATH 
3rd to September 1 2th — LONDON 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study in 
tctuel Theatres under famous professional pro- 
Sucers. Public performances of Classic and Modern 
given by members in Everyman Theatre, Little 
Theatre, Open-Air Theatre and historic Pump 
Rooms of Bath. Final performances of Festive! Plays in 
. lon. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glaston- 
tury Abbey, Oxford and Malvern Festivals, Salis- 
bury Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West- 
. centre. Inclusive Course Fee per session, 
eo soane altinw. Accommodation pro- 
in historical 18th-century mansion, if desir 
Apply Hon. Sec. : - 





UTTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 
BATH ENGLAND 














Dear Grace Christie, 


beauty of bodily line and movement. 


1 West 67th Street, New York City 





Jessica Dragonette praises 


The GRACE CHRISTIE 


METHOD OF BODY MOVEMENT 


Your method of developing correct posture and carriage is truly remark- 
able, and | want you to know how much | appreciate the benefit of your 
instruction. The exercises and principles which you teach result inevitably in 
Sincerely yours, 


ye i peal 


This distinguished artiste is one of many to whom Grace 


Christie has brought mastery of the body. The Grace Chrisde Pinchot 
method gives you new lines — beautiful, dynamic “She poy like three 
GRACE CHRISTIE STUDIO OF MOVEMENT pag eS ype 


SUsquehanna 7-6600 





Miss Dragonette, in Stege. 

















(43rd Anniversary) 


(llviene = Theatre 


Coursesin Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Personal Development and Culture 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 
Graduates: Fred Astaire, John Bryan, 

Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. 

3 in 1 Course — Stage, Screen, Radio—A _ solid 
foundation in the technical essentials of acting in 
conjunction with professional stock theatre training 

while learning. 


Students appear in full length plays, a week in each, 


affording Experience necessary to qualify for Pro- | 


fessional engagements. 


Write Thos. Monroe, Sec'y, 66 West 85 St., N. Y.C. 








— 
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Ballet Caravan 


Lincoln Kirstein, Director 


Company of fifteen dancers 
in a repertory of seven 
Ballets by Americans 


Available for bookings 
commencing July, 1937 


Management: Frances Hawkins 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 











Catalogue on request 





The Neighborhood Playhouse 
School of the Theatre 


FACULTY 
Laura Elliot Martha Graham Sanford Meisner 
Fanny Bradshaw Louis Horst John O'Shaughnessy 
Edith Stebbins Blanche Talmud Isaac Benesch 
Lehman Engel Muriel Stuart 

Training in 
VOICE MOVEMENT TECHNIQUES of ACTING 


SEASON: OCTOBER-MAY 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 


Auditions by appointment 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 











SCHOOL OF THE 


+ THEATRE x 


TECHNICAL COURSE 


4 For those interested in technical arts of the stage or 
screen, we offer a two-year Technical Course featuring 
stage mechanics, operation and management. Complete 
facilities of our $500,000 plant, with one of the most 
thoroughly equipped theatres in America, used in train- 
ing. Course gives practical experience in stage arts and 
architecture, properties and scenic design, lights, effects, 
general production and mangement, etc. (all subjects but 
acting). Write General Manager for facts about this in- 
teresting, profitable course. 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 S. EL MOLINO AVE. » PASADENA, CALIF. 
AT ATR NTE TET 





GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 

vW 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of Drame Department 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistent Heed of Drama Department 


The school operates its own theatre and has « 
highly trained professional faculty. 


Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 


The courses ere so designed thet students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in ecting, production, or design. 


Limited number of applications eccepted. 
For descriptive matter eddress 





Secretary, The Good Theetre 
Dept. T. A., Art institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Iinois 
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See for Yourself, continued — —— 
4 - 
FREDERIKA (Feb. 4 .) Operetta by 
Franz Lehar, adapted by Edward Eliscu. e 
Producers: Shuberts. Directed by Has- | 
sard Short. With Dennis King and Helen | P 
Gleason. 20th A 
| nniver ‘ 
RICHARD II (Feb. 5 .) Producers: Saly 
A Eddie Dowling and Robinson Smith. With 13 
Maurice Evans, Ian Keith, Olive Deering, | f 
F B R I Cc S Augustin Duncan and Whitford Kane. ssue 0 
THE MASQUE OF KINGS (Feb. 8—.) Le 
for YOUR Theatre... by Maxwell Anderson. Producer: Theatre ASIA Ma a . ' 
Guild. Settings and costumes by Lee g Zine - 
Look over a FREE sample Simonson. With Henry Hull, Margo, 
assortment of fabrics for Cos- Dudley Digges and Pauline Frederick. 
tume or Curtains. Get Costume Since 1917 ASIA M 
Sketches FREE for any of your | BE SO KINDLY (Feb. 8—-.) by Sara nts eoccine Sa 
ducti AND Sandberg. Producers: Skinner and Lawder, a living document of history in the 
ot uctions ne — get in association with Aldrich and Myers. making. The great stories of revolutigg 
the inspirational suggestions on d . AR 
harmony in color and texture YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER (Feb. oe neuaion & Oe 
for your drapery — in booklet 9 .) by Mark Reed. Producer: Alfred dynamic personalities and the voiceleg | _ 
Sain de Liagre, Jr. With Lucile Watson, Peggy millions of the Orient, of exploratigg | 
: Conklin and Violet Heming. and paleontological discovery, bel | 
¥ ’ > are } No | 
Send for FREE booklet: FULTON OF OAK FALLS (Feb. 1o—.) appeered first in ASIA. Signalizing ig | faite 
Comedy by Parker Fennelly. Producers: 20th Anniversary, ASIA is repyb | _ 
ay what WitkeGeorge “ge oe Sam H. Harris lishing 20 of its outstanding contriby. | 
ee baa tions in the March issue. | 
r FABRICS * A POINT OF HONOR (Fed. 11 .) by 1 
can do Jo Eisinger and Stephen Van Gluck. Pro- * ey 
f, ducer: Luther Greene. With Wilfrid Law- | | is th 
or son and Florence Reed. | ond 
your show” The following authors are included: | | ; 
Roy Chapman Andrews a} wr 
DAZIAN 'S LOOKING FORWARD William Beebe es 
Phili 
y Inc. HAVING WONDERFUL TIME (Feb. 16) Stella Benson er 
142 W. 44th St.. New York. N. Y by Arthur Kober. Producer and director: Maurice Browne — 
kshsa sills ” eee — Connelly. Settings by Stewart Pearl S. Buck = 
aney. 
= saad Maurice Hindus = 
MARCHING SONG (Feb. 17) by John William T. Hornaday 
\ Howard Lawson. Producer: Theatre : 
CHOICE SCHOOLS |} vaio. tees 
Berthold Laufer ; 
| THE AMAZING DR. CLITTERHOUSE Somerset Maugham 
HERE are a large number | (March 1) by Barre Lyndon. From Lon- _K. 
8 }| don. Producer: Gilbert Miller. With Sir vo 
of institutions offering pro- |]| Cedric Hardwicke. oeatieniet etter T 
; Ameen Rihani 
fessional and literary instruc- CANDIDA (March 8) Special performances Vincent Sheean Tu 
of the Shaw play Monday and Saturday . : 
tion in the arts of the theatre. nights and Wednesday afternoons. Pro Willard Straight 
ducer: Katharine Cornell. Directed by Rabindranath Tagore 
Many of these can be heartil Guthrie McClintic. With Katharine Cor- 
y y nell, Robert Harris and A. P. Kaye. Lowell Thomas j 
recommended. Arthur Waley 
EXCURSION (March) by Victor Wolfson. 
Producer: John C. Wilson. Directed by || #4 @ 16-Page portfolio of photograp 
7 , Worthington Miner. Settings by G. E. 
The schools advertised in Calthrop. * 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY ; IE cIE apta- 
LY are STORM OVER BAIKIE (March) Adapta- For 8 big issues of ASIA including 
F ' tion by James Bridie of Bruno Frank's 
known to offer splendid train- Sturm im Wasserglass. Producer: Theatre this special number send only $2 ‘ 
. : , Guild. 
way. Please identify yourself as 
y yy CLOSED ASIA Magazine, fora 
a reader of THEATRE ARTS 40 East 49th St., New York . 
h h h lf | AGED 26 (Dec. 21—Jan. 16) For th losed $9 ol condi 2 
when writing these schools as i i lara adic | or the encraes roe es 
: r . : ee IN THE COUNTRY (Jan. 11-16) ASIA for 8 months, beginning with the | Wed 
special attention is given such |[| on your TOEs (April 11-Jan. 23) March Anniversary issue. he w 
inquiries. Descriptive literature HOLMESES OF BAKER STREET (Dec. o-Jan. 23) pret, p 
: able |] | PRoMISE (Dec. 30-Jan. 23) PRMD co svnnnesse's a 
is available from most of the | | orHELLO (Jan. 6-23 nial 
schools. IDIOT’s DELIGHT (Aug. 31-Jan. 30) 
| HAMLET (GIELGUD) (Oct. 8-Jan. 30) - : alow 
—___ —_!} | THE COUNTRY WIFE (Dec. 1—Feb. 13) 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 
~ = ee 


‘oe MERICAN ACADEMY | 
Studio of Arcling OF DRAMATIC ARTS | 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


| SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 
learn to Act by Acting ret 


ne with the REGINALD GOODE PLAYERS TEACHERS 


433 Macdougal St., New York City 
REGINALD GOODE, Director 


At Their Summer Theatre Spe ad cere ini lea —_ — ‘ s 
CuNTON HOLLOW, New York in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
, 
July 12 to August 20, 1937 
been Fourth Stock Season 
1 the June 7— Sept. a Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but 
ution intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some 
4 Broadway Success produced every week- | re » " P P 

t ob DD sg All the leading parts played by actual experience in directing and coaching plays. 
ell “Ss oneact Feataing ender The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
- { he per oe i oe , ° . . “ 
aa _ REGINALD GOODE tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light- 
bell ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. 

ave . - s possessing defi- ; ‘ : a ‘ 

eat a Peay self. Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- 
nosis hy 2 : a : 

915 | consciousness under original methods. siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United 
ae | ® States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
— | Enrollment Strictly Limited to who wish to round out their technical training in Stagecraft and the Art of 

35 Selected Students Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct 
and produce plays. 
/ “*Learn how to act by acting’ your slogan — : ae 
ia the best advice I know. It is a pleasure to be For special folder describing the Teachers’ Summer Course 
} oO co 1end your school h a clea rs 
—— are oe eee address the Secretary 
led: it Theatre Guild 
y ~ 
© AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
WRITE THE SECRETAR Y FOR BROCHURE ; : 
SRPONSORS: Theatre Guild, Loe Shubert, Room 152, Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 
Philip Merivale, Eva Le Gallienne, Brock Pem 
berton, Fox, Paramount, RKO, etc. 



































THEODORA IRVINE | FRANCES 


STUDIO | ROBINSON-DUFF 


(TEACHING IN PERSON) 
FOR THE | 


SPRING COURSE STARTS APRIL 2 


All Branches of Dramatic Art: beginners and advanced students 
Twenty-one years in New York City 


SPECIAL INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
STARTS JULY 12 

Leath Loder, Assistant 

STAGE 


Course includes regular classes in Technique, Pantomime and 
SCREEN RADIO 


Interpretation of Roles. All courses in New York City. 


Individual Instruction When Desired. 
Courses for Teachers and Public Speakers. 
Course in Stage Direction. 


Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Ruth Chatterton, 
Jane Wyatt, “i < Gillmore, Ilka Chase, Jean Arthur, Mary Alice Rice, Clark 


= 




















bd es ee % Gable, Osgood Perkins, Michael Bartlett, Roger Kent, Reed Kennedy and 
SUMMER COURSE —— s — omi- many other stars of stage, screen and radio. 
ographs in nent Gemets ese. Call, write or phone for literature 
— DAVID BELASCO pi jinelander 4-7900. 235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. BUitterfield 8-5940 
ACTING 
in 
ding NEW YORK ee 
uding 
neW THEATRE SCHOOL 


y $2 July 6 to August 10 





New York School 














PROFESSIONAL SIZE STAGE | ° 
To SPECIAL RADIO EQUIPMENT S S 
STUDENTS ACT EACH WEEK my) the Theatre ummer session 
ind Evening Classes Private Lessons JUNE- AUGUST 

Seturday Morning Classes for Children | Advance Registration Starts May 3rd 
4 Teacher of Alice Brady, Clark Gable, ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director Classes Limited Write for Catalog 

send me Marsha Hunt and other prominent actors STAGE SCREEN . RADIO p Prod 5 
¥ n addition to Pla roduction Studios 4 
with the Work sponsored by EVA LE GALLIENNE | A School of the Modern Theatre Musical Theatre Studio “se organized 
Th , | which will work wit! Musica omedy 
» work done by your students shows Pateanenihtiaenies Wididin Chmasettn, Guueee, Whate Pies, et, anne 
tu preperation, and thorough training. Public Productions the general direction of Julien Freedman 
Charles Coburn | ans Founder and former Director of the Musical 

Summer Sessions, July — August Academy in Salzburg 
Manuscript Plays Produced New York School Further nberadiion upon vetuntt 
ev OR Maverick Theatre, Woodstock, N. Y 
oe Salzburg, Austria Harry ELION VicTOR CUTLER 
Telephone ENdicot 90-3345 | c ° H 7 NJ y , c Director Managing Director 
, it 
is |S West 67th St., New York, N. Y. ere ene ee 
TELEPHONE mous 5-2445 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL ||| MARIAN RICH 


of DRAMATIC ART VOICE TRAINING 


Summer Session in Projection—Quality —Range 


New York City For the stage and the platform 
Special summer courses 
® New York City and 
© Westchester Playhouse, 
INTENSIVE COURSE Mount Kisco @ 
in ACTING For particulars write: 


July 5 — August 13 
e 





@ Directing 550 Park Ave., New York City 


@ Producing 
@ Stagecraft 
@ Teaching 


ae 
medio DORIS CHARLES 


@ Radio Technique 


. HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Two Modern Theatres Modern Dance 
Complete Radio Equipment Beginners, Intermediates, Professionals 


Separate Children’s Department SUMMER COURSE 


Public Performances Regularly July 5 to July 30 
Regular Classes in Session to May 1st 


Academyof Allied Arts 


$16 WEST 57th STREET Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 


New York City 349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChuyler 4-1216 


THE SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT HOSTELRY 


Stratford-on-Avon, England 


“To give the theatre-minded traveller creative instruction and social 
recreation during the Festival season.” 


STUDY and LECTURE HOURS—CONFERENCES 














Write for Catalogue T 


























FIVE SESSIONS 
June 29 — July 12 July 13 — July 26 July 27 — August 9 
August 10 — August 23 August 24 — September 6 
Register foras MANY SESSIONS AS DESIRED 








Live in charming dings and enjoy stimulating prog of lectures, reh Is, and group readings of 
Shakespeare conducted by outstanding ENGLISH ACTORS, to combine with and complement plays of the 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE. 


TALKS ON COSTUME AND MAKEUP. DAILY WORK IN BODY MOVEMENT. 
FOR PROFESSIONALS AND LAYMEN—One may also register for one or more weeks for general 


lectures and social events only 


SPONSORS 





Miss JosEPHINE MacLerop 
Mar. BuRNS MANTLE 

Miss Epirh WYNNE MATTHISON 
Mrs. SAMUEL NEWTON 

Mr. B. IDEN PAYNE 

Dr. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Mrs. LELAND POWERS 

Mr. AND Mrs. PHIDELAH RICE 
Mr. Orts SKINNER 

Miss CoRNELIA OTIs SKINNER 
Mr. ARLEIGH B. WILLIAMSON 
Mr. ALEXANDER WYCKOFF 


Mr. JOHN Mason BRowN 
Mrs. ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Mme. ALMA CLAYBURGH 
Miss Consvuge.Lo De Reyes 
Str ARCHIBALD FLOWER 
Proressor ALBERT GILMER 
i Proressor GLENN HUGHES 
Str BarRY JACKSON 
Proressor ELMER KENYON 
PROFESSOR SAMUEL ARTHUR KING 
Miss Eva Le GALLIENNE 
Dr. B. ROLAND Lewis 


Limited registration — Write for descriptive folder to the director 
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Dramatists 
Play Service 
Inc. 


| hegre ened by members 

of the Dramatists’ Guild 
of the Authors’ League of 
America for the handling of 
nonprofessional acting rights 
of members’ plays and the en. 
couragement of the nonpro. 
fessional theatre. 


Executive Director 
BARRETT H. CLARK 


ADVISORY BOARD 


George Abbott George S. Kaufmag 
Maxwell Anderson John Howard 
Philip Barry Lawson 
Marc Connelly Howard Lindsay 
Rachel Crothers Albert Maltz 
Walter Prichard Kenyon Nicholson 
Eaton Clifford Odets 
Martin Flavin Eugene O'Neill 
Susan Glaspell Elmer Rice 
John Golden Robert E. Sherwood 
Arthur Hopkins Austin Strong 
Sidney Howard John Wexley 


A few of our new plays exclu- 
sively released to non-pro- 
fessionals: 

WINTERSET 

THREE MEN ON A HORSE 
SEEN BUT NOT HEARD 

THE PETRIFIED FOREST 
BOY MEETS GIRL 

CLASS OF °29 | 
ETHAN FROME 
YELLOW JACK 
DAUGHTERS OF ATREUS 
AGED 26 

MASSES AND MAN 
AROUND THE CORNER 
CAPONSACCHI 

NO MORE PEACE 





Send for complete descriptive 
list of plays 


Dramatists Play 
Service Inc. 


9 East 38 Street 


EL 


ST: 


ASH 


B.B. 


























Individual instruction and MISS FANNY BRADSHAW 
REHEARSAL GROUPS Theatre Studio Re 4-3226 New York, N. Y. 
at Stadio now. 136 East 67th Street, New York City 

When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





